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Editorial 


| 
“| believe in earth—God's splendid ball, | 
l’airest of all creation; | 
I believein Purgatory—that means all | 
Meanness and irritation ; | 
I believe in Hell—alas, I do, | 
The ‘ bad? are always in it ; 
! believe in Heaven for me and you, 
And work and love shall win it.” 
—By Whom ? 


ee 


i 

The Free CuurcH AND WHAT IT. 
Witt Cosr, the address by Rey. 
Charles IF. Dole, which was recently 
published in our Church-Door Pulpit, 
and which made such an impression | 
When it was first delivered at the. 
Western Unitarian Conference last— 


May. has now been published as 


poner 
Unity Mission No. 43, 
| Publishing Committee, and may be 
obtained at 17 
gle copies at 
cents. 


other contribution, entitled “Isola- who will teach them to mold a sub: 
|tion.” We invite attention to both. | stance while it is soft which will 
The latter may lead the many of us| harden in due time and resist the 


should 
those of us who are looking for the 


‘village life 
head of the Andover House, 
' whom few men in our country, 
are letter fitted tospeak of the possi- 


m4 rian Association.” whose president 
THe Northwestern Congregationalist, has been dead Several years, the va- 
published in Minneapclis, gives cancy rema ning uniilled, and the 


over its number 


and the Kingdom 
thirty of the leading representatives | 


written 


‘logical differences which are to be. 


another indication of the trend ot the | 


“Affiliated Society.” The Board of 
son Park. Throngs still flock to the’ Pjrectors in refusing such rea- 
attractive territory, particularly on sonable and fraternal request 
Sunday. And still art, economy, seems to us to have committed 

i 


by the Unity | ethics and religion cry out to men to 
stay the vandal hand, preserve what 
remains to some high uses. There 
must be resources within reach of 
science and energy to perpetuate in 
their essential beauty much of what 
‘remains worth saving at Jackson 
Park. Who will show the Park Com- 
missioners how to make a “staff” 
that will last? The architects of 
the world are waiting for the man 


» Dearborn street, sin- 
5 cents, and ten for 25 


PERHAPS the activity suggested in 
‘the article on Neighborhood Guilds 
in Country Villages, which appears 
‘in this issue, will do something to re- 
lieve the condition pictred in that 


who are more happily situated than 
“J.T. T.” to feel as thankful as we 
for our good fortune. And 


tooth of time. 


% % 

THe Year Book pub ished by the 
A. U. A. for 1894 is at hand, so like 
preceding ones that it would be un- 
distinguishable were it not for the 
calendar. Not even have the com- 
pilers yielded to the spirit of change 
enough to drop out the quarter of a 
page notice of the “ Western Unita- 


means of brightening and elevating 
may well listen to the 

than 
if any, 


bilities of the neighborhood guild. 


nominal secretary and treasurer of 
whicb has gone abroad, his vacancy 
being indicated in the place where 
he once was pastor. We are sure 
none will be more surprised to find 
this skeleton still above ground than 


of January 8 toa 
significant symposium of The Church 
of God. Some 


of religion in its many phases have 
concerning an article by. 


President Gates, of Grinnell College, | *28¢ whose names appear = as 
Iowa, taking the position that the board of directors of. an or- 
Kingdom of God is of this world and yanization the active existence of 
‘that it is the business of the church Which was limited to a_ few 


months and which has had no meet- 
ing for years, lacking vitality enough 
even to vote itself out of existence. 
We make timely note of this fact at 
the beginning of the year, thinking 
that perhaps by next year the condi- 


to seek the salvation of societ'y more 
than to concern itself about theo- 


solved in the next world. The whole 
number is admirable reading. and is 
times towards an unity found in, ton of affairs may be understood by 
ethics, asvnthesis of love rather than | the editors of the Year Look, 80 that 
an analysis of lozic. : they may save the space in their An- 
¥ ‘nual for 1895. We also notice the 

» & | y e ; €2 e > rT 

Tur glory of the peristyle is gone. omission of the Free Church of Ta 
coma, although that society officially 


Ihe tose is felt as a mene Aggro asked that its name be inserted in a 
one by hundreds of thousands. But separate list distinguishing it as an 


much of the beauty remains at Jack- 
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one more of those mistakes for 
which the A. U. A. is historically 
famous. If the compilers of this 
Year Book assume any ecclesiastical 
authority in determining where the 


no period in the evolution of reli-_ And these men in-wordly goods 
gious ideas when luyalty to truth for | were comparatively poor,—some of 
the truth’s own sake, and heroism in| them knew the bitterness of want 
defending it has reached a nobler that so often sours the mind and 
mark than it did in the years when | saps the spirit’s power. But over 


bounds of fellowship are to be drawn, | these men gave themselves to their | their lives it gained no such mas- 


| , , | 
we are sure that as soon as that fact , special labors, or contributed their | tery. 


They could put their poverty 


is known many other societies will | quotas to the Free Religious Society | beneath them, and even make of it 
join the Tacoma Society in asking to | and the columns of the Radical Maya- | a throne. 


be dropped from the list compiled | zine. My own 


under such assumption. If, on the 
other hand, they are but compilers of 
statistics, 
spirit of “pure congregationalism” 
which Unitarians affect should com- 
pel them to respect the wishes of 
any society that desires any kind of 
fellowship or affiliation with the 
group of churches gathered in this 
movement. 
os 
A NATIONAL CONFERENCE for Good 


i 
| 


' 
| 
| 
| 


it seems to us that the — 


; 


| 


welcome. 


City Government is to held in Phila-| 


delphia January 25 and 26, to‘;which 
invitations have been sent to all parts 
of the country. On _ the first day, 
besides the formal greetings, Hon. 
Carl -Schurz, Dr. L. S. Rowe, Mrs. 
Jos. P. Mumford. and Mr. W. H. 
Roome are to deliver addresses; 
Schurz on “The Relations of Civil 
service Keform to Municipal Govern- 
ment,” and Dr. Rowe on “ Municipal 


verse was his familiar home. 
he said to a friend: “Dying is re- 
lease to realities with which I am | 
already familiar.” 


Government as it Should Be and! 


May Become.” At the morning ses- 
sion the second day the conference 


will consider how to arouse public. 
sentiment in favor of good city gov- | 
ernment, by means of education (Mr. | 


Kdwin LD. Mead), by means of the 
churches (Dr. J. H. Ecob), by influ- 
ence upon officials in office (Dr. Wash- 
ingten Gladden). At the afternoon 
session the subject will be how to 
bring public sentiment to bear upon 
the choice of good public officials, the 
several ways being discussed by Mr. 
A. B. Mason. Mr. S. B. 
Mr. Chas. Richardson. It is intend- 
ed that all of the discussions shall 


be fellowed by debates to be carried 


on by the delegates in five minute 


speeches, and on Friday evening a. 


public meeting is to be held, presid- 


Theodore Roo-evelt, Dr. Rainsford 
and Mr. S. B. Capen are to speak. 


Remembrance. 


There are many now wissing from 


the list of names specially interest- | 


ing to me in years past, awakening 


Finley, Weiss, Wasson, Johnson, 


Capen and 


summer-up of the case; like the jus- 
ed over by Hon. Jobn Field, at which | 


best knowledge of | 
them came to me through my con- 
nection with that journal. 
Everett Finley, less known than 


The influence of the transcenden- 
tal and radical school running alony 
in the sixties was permeating and 
far-reaching, but not coming to the 
the others, dying young, was a man | surface to vouch for itself in institu- 
of such choice and splendid mold, he | tions or proselyting movements of 
must have carried with him to realms. newer creeds. Their thinking took 
beyond re-enforcements which would not that direction It was the Light 
not fail of a glad recognition and | spreading over the void, creating 
new worlds by suggestion to men 
John Weiss was ever suggesting by and women that they might be free, 
his marvelous mind, while yet living self-reliant. reasonable, charitable, 
in his veritable body of flesh, that companionable. It was  “Saadi’s 
he had access to all spiritual forces. |Thinking,” as Johr Weiss sang it. 
All worlds attend on him. The uni- SucH a noon as Thought has made! 
Once | In my soul no spot of shade ; 
| Least and greatest lying plain, 


Hope of mystery was vain. 
* * * 


Then let Thought be shed with air. 
Samuel Johnson knew by native | But in Daylight for its wear— 


wit the trend of the whole spiritual Colorless and limpid laws: 

creation and could intervret to you , In them stars and twilights pause. 

all the religions of the earth, and | S. H. M. 

show als) the universal religion 

streaming threugh them. Morethan— 

any other was he the interpreter. 
David Wasson built his sonnets 


On Titles. 


Our highly esteemed friend, the 
editor of The Reform Advocate, has a 


and grand poems, as Angelo wrought word to say in deprecation of the too 
: ag general use of the title “ Rabbi.” 


his marbles, with a sense of largeness ' 
. The general spirit of this protest 


and world-significance. The earlier. 
: aar...,:, Will doubtless appeal to most culti- 

essays of Wasson in the Allantic 
vated Americans, whose ears are con- 


Monthly, and all his prose writings of ' ccm 
later dates, like his “Secret of Power” | stantly offended by hearing of “Col- 


; onel A” and “Captain B,” “ Doctor 
he The Radical, had the polish and 
im SNe fms eenercen ee it C” and “ Professor D,” when no one 


forcé of intelligence. His wasa 
ei we pnre. sa . obey of these individuals has smelt gun 
master’s hand. He was a man of. 


powder or received an academic de- 
‘gree or been inside of university or 
college walls,—the probability being 
that “Oolonel A” is simply a rich 
man, “Captain B” a more or less suc- 
cessful politician, “ Doctor C” an 
apothecary’s clerk, and “ Professor 
serene; 4 DPD” either a grammar-school teacher 
or a dancing-master. Such an abuse 
of titles is enough to make one de- 
spise them, and will perhaps make it 
the object of one’s ambition to be 
called “plain mister.” But when 

John Learned, always a tower of | our learned friend goes on to say that 
strength! Not so much what he when a Jewish teacher is called 
said. but the surety that went with | Rabbi by Christians and Unitarians 


great generosity and nobleness. 


Samuel Longfellow, no less a poet 
in nature than his brother, shed the 
radiance of his clear and beautiful 
spirit on the time: less ambitious of 
labor, but steadfast and true. 


William Potter, calm, 


—" 


tice on his bench, impartial ; modest, 
retiring, but intrepid: firm to his 
convictions as the Gibraltar rock to 
its tirm hase. 


an 


it that he could and would stand and | there is in this designation a covert 


always expectation and delight. To endure to the last. Whether the | hint of disrespect for him or his re- 


battle was with him or against him) ligion, we feel that he is seriously in 
Longfellow, are now added Learned 


and Potter. There has probably been | 


he remained at his post, — 
“Stainless soldier on the walls.” 


error. The spirit of the prohibition 


of Jesus, found in Matt. xwiii. 7, 8, to 
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which our friend refers, is as much 
(and as little) disregarded when the 
non-Jew calls the minister of his own 
church “Rey. Mr. E” or “ Doctor” 
as when he calls a learned Jewish 
teacher “ Rabbi”; and one might add 
that if the letter of the prohibition is 
to control, it is equally improper for 
one to call his neighbor .Vr. H,—for 
master, doctor, and rabbi are sim- 
ilar designations of honor, and, liter- 
ally taken, perhaps the former—which 
we contract into Mr. or mister— 
implies the greatest degree of sub- 
servience on the part of the speaker. 

But of course the original meaning 
of these terms has little or nothing 
to do with their actual use. The 
(Juaker, it is true, feels himself so 
bound by both the letter and thespirit 


| 
| 


from 


whereas certain Christian denomina- 
tions do not require any scholarship 
their preachers. Thus,  be- 


cause it is not regarded a 


as 


“cheap” title, it ranks rather with 
the better use of Doctor, and, so far 
as it is anything more than a purely 


conventional address, it is 


bor tell us how the 


a sincere 
tribute of respect to the scholarship 
of him who bears it. Will our neigh- 
title should be 
used? We wish to be able to use it 
intelligently. 

As to titles in general, it would 
probably be better if all the world 
followed the Quaker custom; but as 
that time has not yet come, the next 
best thing seems to be to use titles as 


'_discriminatingly as our knowledge will 
allow, —to call the man whose learn- 


of Jesus’ words as to refrain from the | 


use of any sort of title, and in strict- 
ness holds it his duty to address 
President Cleveland as Grover; his 
neighbor, though old enough to be 
his mother. as Mary Smith: the 
Marquis of Lorne as John Campbell, 
etc. But the majority of men in this 
day give a man a special designation 


simply because it is customary so to. 


do, and because they know of no bet- 
ter way to address him. ‘The fervent 


ing has won him that academic po- 
sition, “ Professor”: to call the man 
whose honorable service in the army 


has raised him to the command of a 


eral” 


regiment, “Colonel ”—and not “ Gen- 


or “Captain”; to call him 


whose study and intellectual acquire- 


ments have won for him from a uni- 


versity or college that academic de- 


gree, “Doctor” or “Rabbi,” as the 
case may be; and to be equally care- 


‘ful not to use any one of these or 


American republican who feels called | Other titles where they do not belong. 


upon to address England’s Queen as | 
Mrs. Victoria or the Earl of Derby as_ 


Mr. Stanley is justly 
ing very foolishly. ‘To call the latter 
Derby is no more a_ con- 
cession to the rightfulness’ of 
a privileged class than it is to call 
his younger son Master Stanley. It is 
simply the designation which custom 


Lord 


has given: and the same is true of. 


such titles as “ Rev.,” “Dr.,” 
“Rabbi.” Why in England an M. 
D. should be addressed 
while a D.C.L. or an LL.D. is called 
“Mr.” is “one of those things no 
fellow can find out.” 


and 


practitioner who is not an M.D. as 


“the doctor,” while it designates the. 


scholar, who may be Ph.D., LL D., 


Litt. D..and have a number of other. 


titles, as plain “ Mister.” 

Our friend is wrong. Non-Jews 
address him as “ Rabbi” because they 
suppose it to be the appropriate 
designation for the Jewish religious 
teacher. 


which they address their own min- 


felt to be act- | 


Fee) ee 


It is the same. 
custom which speaks of the country 


To most of them we think | 
it means more than the “ Rev.” with | (it was said) 


Fe W. S&S. 


Men and Things 


THE higher education of woman in 


| Germany is making a start with the 


+“ 


founding of the first “gymnasium ” for 
girls at Weimar, where Greek, Latin 
and mathematics will be taught. Prin- 
cess Theresa of Bavaria has been one 
of the foremost spirits in promoting it. 


} 
| 
} 
’ 
| 


WE believe in God, but not in an ex- 
tra-mundane, an extra human God, a 
mystical man-in-the-moon, the absent 
Father of his abandoned children. We 
believe in the indwelling presence of all- 
pervading Spirit. Not God there and 
man here, but God in man and man in 
God, inseparable and harmonious. — V. 
E. Southworth, in Caaracter. 


AT a meeting of the Zoological So- 
ciety of London, Mr. Tegtmeier ex- 
hib'ted the feet of some Australian 
rabbits to show an adaptation which is 
being gradually brought about to a 
new mode of locomotion. The rabbits 
are becoming climbers, and often as- 
cend trees in their search for food: 
their feet are said to be growing 
slighter and the claws longer and 
sharper. —Jndependent. 


THE way in which common people 
read their Bibles is just like the way 
in which the old monks thought hedge- 
hogs ate grapes. They rolled them- 
selves over and over, 
'where the grapes lay onthe ground. 
What fruit stuck to their spines they 


isters, simply because it is generally | carried off and ate. Soyour hedgehoggy 


understoed that a Jewish rabbi 


must | readers roll themselves over and over | 
‘their Bibles, and declare that what- 
be what is called an educated mad, | ever sticks to their spines is scripture ; | Journal. 


and that nothing else is.—Hthics of the 
Dust. 


NINE and ten shillings per week are 
the current wages in many agricultural 
districts: bread and lard is the staple 
diet; river water during the day and 
weak tea morning and night the usual 
drink. It would be difficult to discover 
where drunkenness comes in here. 
Ten shillings a week! Why, if a man 
spent the whole of it in beer he couldn’t 
get drunk ery often. Ten shillings a 
week is poverty, penury and dire dis- 
tress. Itis ab-urd to talk about dis- 
tress under these circumstances being 
caused by drunkenness. It is well nigh 
impossible for these people to be poorer 
than they are.—London Justice. 


THERE is a tradition as to how a cer- 
tain saint gained renown. She was 
frying fish in a “convent, and was 
seized with a religious ecstasy, but 
such was her self-control she neither 
dropped the gridiron nor burned the 
fish. So, with the women of our time, 
the great truths they learn do not in- 
terfere with the small duties of life : and 
when the schools in New England 
were Opened to women, the ducking- 
stool and the split sticks for the tongues 
of gossips disappeared. Dr. Myra 
Knox, in Pacifie Unitarian. 


A YOUNG man, twenty-seven years 
old, sound and active, offers himself 
for sale to any person who will support 
his aged mother and prevent her evic- 
tion from a rear tenement at 203 Ave- 
nue A, New York. The offer was made 
Saturday, July 22, through the World, 
as a last effort to save his mother from 
being turned into the street penniless. 
They have always managed to scrape 
up the tribute to the landlord until 
this month. The young man is sober 
and industri us, willing to work at 
anything. This is a good chance fora 
plutocrat to secure a bargain. Prohi- 
bitionists will note there is no drink in 
this case of poverty.—T7wentieth Cen- 
tury. 

BOSTON seems likely to be well pro- 
vided with college settlements. The 
Andover House, at the South End, was 
first in the field. The Girls’ Settle- 
ment, on Tyler street, started last win- 
ter. The Epworth League Settlement, 
at the North End, maintained by Bos- 
ton University students, was first plant- 
ed at the West End, but two months 
ago was transplanted to 18 Charter 
street, near the old Copp’s Hill bury- 
ing ground. Some of the married 
theologues have established their 
wives as housekeepers, and thus a gen- 
uine home atmosphere is created. At 


present there are nine residents, 
five men and four women. They pay 
their own board and rent, and also 


contribute largely to the running ex- 
penses. The work is largely among 
the Italians and German Jews, for 
whom a half-dozen cluvs and classes 
have already been formed. The need 
of learning Italian and the Jewish- 
German dialect is felt, and members of 
the settiement are hard at work, at 
those languages. Assistant workers 
have been b: ought in from Boston and 
Harvard Universities, and from the 
churches. One woman gives aj! her 
time to visitation, and one man devotes 
himself to evangelistic work in low 
ledging-houses. which he terms “ the 
neediest and filthiest work there is.” 
Surely women ergaged in such work 
should have a right to vote.— Woman's 
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Contributed and Selected 


Swan Song. 


———————— 


“'Tis done!” For me the struggle and 
the strife are 0’er ; 

And floating down the river, I 
frcm shore to shore! 

The bent and stately cedars fill my | 
heart with peace, 

The rustling, brcad palmettoes speak 
but of re‘ease, 

The gently swaying rushe; wave to me 
“ Adieu!” 

And all the living creatures watch me 
out of view, 

The trailing Spanish moss has whis- | 
pered me “ Farewell!” 

Now in the river’s motion I feel the 
ocean swell, 

‘The mist comes up from westward, the : 
sun is veiled and low, 

Farewell, farewell, O River, unto the | 
sea | go. 


GERTRUDE R, 


look | 


— <= oo 


COLBORN, 


—-- 


Neighborhood Guilds 
Villages. 


—_- = 


in Country 


The growth of great cities in this 
country, with all the progress which | 
has accompanied it, has yet brought | 
certain great groups of people into | 
relations and conditions which bring | 
serious injury to the individual, and | 


ure dangerous to society. The growth | 
of cities is responsible for the crowd-| 
ed tenement house districts, where | 
the working people are set off by | 


themselves and left to their own de- 
vices; for the aristocratic quarters 


live their life of money-getting or of 


dreary village communities, which, 
for hundreds of miles around our 


all their most enterprising spirits, 
drawn by the fascination of city life 


which it has to offer. 
sider that never yet in the history of 


city been sufficiently sane and normal 
to secure its work done from genera- 
tion to generation by its own native 
stock, the decay of life in our country 


villages becomes at least as import-. 
ant a matter as the threat of the sub-. 


merged tenth in 
must hope, 


the cities. We 


overwhelming tendency toward cen- 
tralization. 
cial body must somehow be restored. 
A Civilization which compels a 
very large portion of the people to 


live in a landscape of brick walls, | 


stone pavements and strips of sky, 


can hardly in the nature of things 


hope to continue. 


The country villages, en the other 


hand. though they have the trees, 
the hills, and the broad horizon, pre- 
sent a social situation which in sevy- 


life is la gely drudgery. 


are learning that they have a com- 


stimulate the imaginatien. 


| petitive struggle, and for some rea- 
‘son. often 


of the fight, but because they have 


under modern conditions something | 


villages shall again become centers of 


try village shall have sumething to 
set over against the 
‘the city; so that country villaze life. 


lages to do the sort of social work 
that is needed. 
set off by themselves, where the rich | here is the opportuni y of the coun- 
try parson to adapt himself to the. 
idleness and indulgence; and for the. 
bring back the old tradition of the, 
minister 
yreat cities, have vielded tribute of | 


, each person’s particular point of in- | 
into the contest for the great stakes | 


When we con-. 


or, ee necessity, this sort of work is going. 
civilization has the life of any great. 


places. 


1 think, that there will | 
be a reaction of some sort from the. 


The polarity of the so- | 


In beth cases men live in groups, iso- 
lated from most of the resources of 
modern civilization. In both cases 
In both the 
specter of poverty is at the door. 
The fa°-mers and the trade-unionists 


t'e or no prospect of the interesting, 
useful life upon which they see their 
classmates entering, in college set- 
t.ements, ccllege extension, working- 
girls’ clubs, and all the other new 
kinds of social undertakings. ‘These 
persons, as leaders, would organize 
mon cause. In both sorts of com- | the better element of the village for 
munity, life runs in a narrow circuit. | the work they seemed most capable 
There is little to stir the blood and | of and which the conditions would 
most easily allow. ‘This for the reg- 

Both are lacking in chances for | Ular working staff of the neighbor- 
education and for healthy amusement | ood guild. ‘Then visitcrs could 
and recreation. The crowded city |Come for awhile, as they do at the 
quarter is made up of those who have | College settlements, and assist along 
entered the lists fur our flerce com- the lines of their particular talents. 
Even the summer boarder could be 
turned to account and be kept from 
being merely a means of demoraliza- 
tion. As for the expense of what- 
ever is undertaken, that would not, 
be great to beyin with, and ought to 
be met without difficulty bv the vil- 
lage people. As soon asthe guild 
like the old village life, so that the | has developed sufficiently to under- 
take some considerable enterprise, 
those who have gone away from the 
village to the city, and have become 
prosperous, should be laid under 
contr. bution. 

About the first thing for the neigh- 
borhood guild to do is to organize 
some sort of ac:ub among the boys 
and young men who hang about aim- 
lessly in theevening. A room m ght 
be taken over one of the village 


creditable to them, are 
beaten back. ‘The country village is 
made up of those who are equally out 


never tried. 
Is it impossible to have 


again 


—_— a = 


interest, activity and enterprise, in 
and of themselves; so that the coun- 


fascination of. 


will be far more free, more happy, 
more eventful? We believe this can 
be done for the depressed sections of 
our cities. 1 now suggest certain) 
ways in which exactly the social work | . ; 
which is beginning to be done in the Stores, supplied with books and pa- 
cities can be undertaken in our coun- | Pers, and kept open on certain even- 
try villag s. ings for all who wished to come, Loth 
‘In order not to make this a mere, Men and women, and on certain 
fancy sketch, one must know what | evenings f.r regular meetings of the 
persons are available in country vil-— club. A dozen things might be done 
to keep the club going. Tournaments 
‘with various games, debates, story 
teliing, old-fashioned literary society 
meetings, singing classes, instruction 
in instrumental music for those who 
aspire to be members of the village 
band, military drill, dramatic clubs, 
and in fact anything that would 
catch the interest of the members 
and hold them together and prepare 
them to be interested in something 
better. So much for a beginning. 


_ There might soon be arranged, 
to be the way out of sectarianism, | under the auspices of the club and in 


In the first place, 


modern needs of modern peop!e, and 


knowing his flock and 
known of them, touching the life of 
every person in the community at 


terest and of need. First as an op 
portunity, and presently as a sheer 


bigotry and selfish competition among | its hall, aseries of lectures and enter- 


the different churches in our small tainments. The difficulty here would 
If there are two parsons, or be, in the majority of villages, that 
half a dozen, as there sometimes are. the expense would be too great, but 
in a little town, they must beat their|I believe the time is coming when 
spears into: pruning-hooxs, and un- | this difficulty will not hold. In the 
dertake together the culture of the. first plave, a great deal could be made 
vineyard in which they are placed. ;of home talent. Even crude at- 
Then there are the school teachers tempts on the part of the residents 
who will, with a little encou'age- in the village to entertain their 
ment and direction, nearly always be neighbors, would be far more highly 
found ready to work for the enlarge- | appreciated than the more ambitious 
ment of life among their constitu- | efforts of imported talent; but as to 
ents. ‘lectures, singers and musicians to be 

Every Chautauqua circle or read- | secured from out of town, there are 
ing club of any sort ought to take on | more and more people who are will- 


a missionary function, ought to feel | ing to give their services outright, or 
itself called to an apestleship. I'ere, 


) at very moderate rates, for the sake 
too, is a vision of light and hope for | of entertaining and instructing others. 
those young women, rather numer-| An organized neighborhood guild, 
ous in these days, who have !een off | working solely in the interest of the 
to college, have drunk the inspira-| village with no ulterior motive, 


eral respects approximates that of the tion of college life, and then have re- | could with good right ask the ser- 


working-class quarters in the cities. 


turned to their quiet homes with lit- | vices of thorouzhly capable persons in 
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connection with such a course. 1) 
heard awhile ago that one of our. 
leadiny coilege presidents, whom per- | 
haps | had betternot nawe, said that | 
wherever in the United States a 
goodly company of people wanted | 
him to come and address them he. 
felt it his duty and privilege to go, 
simply on condition of having his ex- 
' penses paid. There are many peo- 


be one use of neighborhood guilds to 
make this sort of service more and 


more a common and understood thing. 


Most useful work could be done in 
the study of every-day applied science. 
A women's meeting could be held oc- 
casionally at the club room, and un- 
der the direction of a suitable leader 
would easily become interested in 
the study of domestic economy,—the 


kitchen, the household and the nur:;- | 


ery. Correspondiag groups of men 
could be formed for the study of 
agricultural science. It is well 
known in our days that the only far- 
mer who succeeds is the one who 
puts brains into farminy, and an ua- 
dertaking like tois woald be sure to 
be supported. It could enlarge its 
Opportunities and usefulness by be- 
ing a branch of the “County Far- 


mers’ Institute.” and could make a 


point of keeping on file the publica- 
tions of the State and the national 
agricultural bureaus. 


Then there is the question of rural 
economics, wh ch has of late come so 
much to the front. ‘There are few 
places where men could not be 
b-ought together occasionally to dis- 
cuss the economic conditions under 
which farming in these days is done. 
Out of such a group there might 
come a Village board of trade which 
would give every encouragement to 
farmers in trying new experiments, 
and should attempt to secure the in- 
troduction of new industries into tie 
village life. The study of village pol- 
itics can be maie a matter of real in- 
terest; and the better element of 
the town could be organized to secure 
good roads, wh ch are so necessary to 
the life of a progressive villaze; a 
town water supply, wherever that is 
expedient; as well as various other 
undertakings in the line of munici- 
pal action for the improvement of 
the common life of the village. 


What an opportunity there is in 
our country villages to discover to 
people the undiscovered world of na- 
ture. lI lived for a short time in one 
of the beautiful intervales which run 
between the outer perks of the White 
Mountains. where almost every day 
has its own particular glory; and yet 
there were very few people who had 
at all caught the spirit of the moun- 
tains. A village guild ought to be 
under a sort of knightly pledge to 
bring into the life of the village 
whatever there is of beauty in the 
landscape thatsurrounds it. By this 
I refer to the purely xsthetic study 
of nature. The scientific study of 
nature, withits materials everywhere 
ready to the hand of the country boy, 
is another almost untouched oppor- 


all scientific 


tunity. Nature, as Stopford Brooke | 
has well said, is the great inspirer of 


curiosity. Every turn of nature in- 
cites the active mind to ask 
“Why?” This most splendid of 


laboratories is accessi- 
ble to the village guild more read- 
ily than to any other _ sort 
of educational institution. Al! of 


‘the e things will soon necessitate a 
ple like him nowadays, and it would) 


library, and a very useful library can 
soon be got together by the regular 
add.tion ef a few books every year. 
Nearly every town in Massachusetts 
has a public library. Some day I 


| hop: the public library will be as es- 


sential a feature of village life as the 
village constable. After public li- 
_braries are in the villages, we shall 
want public art galleries. In these 
‘days, through the beautiful prints, 
both blick-and-white and colored, 
‘which are now produced, the world’s 
best art is beginning to be accessible 
everywh re. The frst step toward 
the future art gallery would be tu see 
‘to it that the walls of the guild room 
were adorned with pictures that were 
really artistic and inspiring. The 
village s:hool house wight well serve 
‘as the second section of the village 
art gallery. 


A village guild must be absolutely 
democratic. It must be so demo- 
cratic that it will take special pains 
to go out to meet those people who 
| live off by themselves, who have been 
‘shunned and neglected. It must at- 

tack the problem of the country 
| slums, for every village has a certain 
| section which is in the way of becom- 
ing a slum. It must bring social 
| classes together, for there are social 
classes even in the country village. 
It must set out in some way or other 
to bring everyone in the village into 
the healthful stream of the common 
life. Under this sort of treatment, 
the narrowness, penuriousness, envy, 
and tale-bearing, which make coun- 
try life so often shrunken and embit- 
tered, would soon find themselves dis- 
placed by the expu'sive power of a 
new affection. 


I said in the beginning that there 
was prospect of a renaissance of vil- 
lage life. The desertion of the city 
for the country for longer and longer 
periods during the summer is bring- 
ing p2ople back again under the 
charm of nature. Farm industry is 
coming to have more of the scientific 
interest which other sorts of indus- 
try have. The economi: conditions 
of the farmer’s lifeare at present bad, 
but this state of things cannot possi- 
bly last. Already there is an increase 
in manufact ring in rural districts, 
particularly where water power can 
be combined with electricity. Elec- 
tricity is the wizard power which 
holds within itself the possibility of 
a profound reorganization of indus- 
trial and social life. The steam en- 
gine brought in the factory system 
and the great congested city. The 
electric engine may, and many elec- 
tricians believe it will, break up or 
at least greatly modify the factory 
system. The easy transfer of force 


' 


from place to pla‘e both for manu- 
facturing and transportation, through 
electricity, will reiieve the necessity 
of having workmen crowded together 
in single great establishments, will 
allow them again to come and go 
each day in a smokeless atmusphere, 
with a view of nature all about them, 
and in sight of the eastern and west- 
erd sky. We may then have again, 
a3 in the middle ages, work.nzgmen 
who will be artists and p.ets. 
ROBERT A. Woops. 


‘He Comforteth Me.” 


To make you know, dear reader. 
how natural it was that just this ex- 
perience should come to me, I must 
tell you somewhat of my life, trust- 
ing to your understanding of my mo- 
tive to free me from the charge of 
egotism. For years I have kept it as 
something too sacred to be given to 
the public, but now the Spirit says 
“ Write,” and I obey, believing, as it 
comforted me, so it will comfort 
others who sit by empty cradles, or 
weep in agony, as once I wept, over 
a new-made grave. 

More than any other woman I ever 
knew I have craved motherhood. 
Have you ever read what Margaret 
Fuller said: “Jhav: no child, and the 
woman in me has so craved this ex- 
perience that it has seemed the want 
of it would paralyze me.” I knew 
and understood this even as a girl, 
and more and more deeply as a 
woman, and, when my true love 
came, I accepted him as the father 
of my children no less than as my 
husband. In the second year of our 
marriage a beautiful baby-boy was 
born to us, and we thanked God and 
were glad. Then the years went by 
until he was in his thirteenth year 
and still no other came. It was the 
one disappointment of my married 
life, and, oh, how I longed and prayed 


for more. I have no-words in which 
to tell of our joy when at 
last the promise was given and 


we knew we should have another 
child. All our hearts went out in 
thankfulness, and the months of 
waiting and preparation were a most 
holy time. Oh, it was so sacred, so 
beautiful, this working with Goi in 
creating an immortal soul! -And 
when Baby came he “more than our 
hope fulfilled,” for he was beautiful, 
oh, so beautiful in every way—the 
gladdest, happiest, brightest little 
boy, and, in a very peculiar and deep 
sense, he was “flesh of my flesh” and 
soul of my soul. He clung to me as 
babies seldom do even to _ their 
mothers. Before he was three days 
old he knew my voice and was uneasy 
if taken from me. His baby-heart 
was full of love and he learned so soon 
to express it. When but just past 
five months old he began calling 
“Mamma,” and, oh, he grew so sweet 
and winsome—but with always a look 
on his little face that made me know 
he had not com2 to stay. Lean not de- 
scribe it, only it was a light, a glow- 


ing as of the soul shining through 
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the flesh,—and he would be for hours 
looking up, ceoing and laughing, and 
stretching out his little hands to 
some one I could not see, my baby! 
my baby! Yet I did not worry; l 
only thanked the dear Father for 
letting him come to me, and was 
happy with him every day. He was 
strong and well—never sick an hour 
until the last, when the tiny body 
could no longer hold the mind that 
grew so much toofastforit. During 
the eighteen days of his illness with 
brain fever, thut look deepened and 
deepened until we held our breath in 
awe to see it. It was like nothing | 
ever saw in a human face before, and 
we shall always feel we know “ what 
look the angels wear” from looking 
in our baby’s face. When the end 


came, it seemed as if our hearts 
must break. We never doubted 
God’s love and wisdom—we knew 


our baby was just the same still, 
but, oh, we wanted him always in our 
sight, and he had clung soclosely to 
me all his little life (he was but eight 
months and twelve days old) that, 
try as I would, I could not make my- 
self feel he could be happy away from 
me. It seemed to me he must want 
me just as he did before, just as lI 
wanted him, and that hurt meso; 
always I could see the little hands 
stretching out for me, and hear the 
baby-voice calling pleadingly for 
“Mamma ”—how could I bear not to 
answer it in the old way’? I had yet 
to learn that, in very truth, there is 
no away to love—and I did learn it; 
for one morning, six weeks after we 
laid the little baby to rest, God 
“touched my eyes and they saw ;” my 
baby nestled again in my bosom, my 
glad, happy baby, just as before, only 
more*deeply glad and bright,—I saw 
him as plainly as I could see you if 
you came at this moment into the 
room ; his little hands went patting, 
patting over my face and bosom, over 
his father’s face, just as before he called 
us by name—* Dear mamma and papa !” 
1 cannot tell you of the sweet com- 
munion my soul held with his—he 
understood all my thoughts and gave 
instant answer to them. Do you re- 
member what Miss Phelps says about 
talking in heaven and yet not know- 
ing if she used any words? for there 
was no need of words when thought 
answered thought so surely! Just so 
| foundit. Babyknewall andsodid lI. 


It was my spirit-arms that held 
and caressed him, my spirit-life that 


kissed him over and over, but it was | }h 


no less real than though it had been 
my arms and lips of flesh—it was 
more real, 1 think, for it was the 
real me With the touch of God upon 
me. He knew our need and He com- 
forted us in this best of all ways, by 
showing us how truly our little one 
was yet with us—our own forever! 
It was not just fora moment. I do 
not know for how long, but, in the 
hush of the early morning, my soul 
met his soul with nothing between 
us. To my question “ Baby, are you 
happy away from Mamma?” he an- 
swered by lifting his radiant face and 


letting me look long and deep into it, 
then nestled close down into my 
arms—and I knew that was still his 
resting place—he was not away from 
me—always near enough to love me—- 
always clinging to me, mine! mine! 
Now I am as one who sings upon the 


mountain-top, and strony to carry 
the message of love toall who mourn. 
Il know God is love, and what He 
does for us is the very best that can 
be done. I know, too, love can never 
lose its own; those who go before us| 
are only behind the veil—not far. 
away, unchanged in their love for us, 
and still needing the touch of our 
lives upen theirs to complete the 
ineasure of their happiness. So let 
us live bravely, cheerily, 
steadily upward, 
shall be given according to our need. 


looking | 
and the comfort; to most of his surroundings; there 


Death has no power to break these | 


tender ties. Love’s chain is but ex- 
tended, and, though the cradle may 
be empty, your child is still all your 
own, and shall still 
cherishing. 


heart, and be led by it out of the 
heavy shadows into the blessed sun- 
shine where Baby revels in a joy un- 
known to earth-life; and thus shall 
your sorrow become an “evangel of 
good” to all around you. F. S. Kk. 


Isolation. 


— 


You who live in the heart of a 
great city can have no idea of the 
narrowness and the bigotry of coun- 
try life, and to what great inconve- 
niences the liberal-minded thinker is 
put. He has a hard time to think 
at all, surrounded as he is by dog- 
inatic tendencies. If heexpresses an 
opinion it is at once used to injure 
his business or profession. He is 
looked upon as a dangerous factor to 
these self-conceited dictators of per- 
sonal fitness. 
Christian is isolated from religious 


friends of like tendency. He knows 
no oneness of spirit, no worship at 
the public shrine, no spirited endea- 
vor of richly laden movements, no 
one to reciprocate his feelings and 
desires. He is a lonely thinker; a 
poor secluded wanderer o’er life’s 
rugged plain, with few rich mile- 
stones, without the warming cadence 
of fellowship and companionship. 
His companions are his bvoks and 
papers. Rut oftentimes he has no 
place in which to read and peruse 
em—the sanctity and the silence 
of home invaded, every inch of his 
liberty and freedom curtailed. 

There are so Many narrow-minded 


people who refuse to grant to others | 


the same privileges they themselves 
enjoy, giving as a reason that they 
have God, truth and the Bible op 
their side, and that God demands 


sternness from them and it is well? 


pleasing in His sight. With an im- 
pressionable nature, highly suscepti- 
ble to the influences of religion, nat- 
urally a worshipper, but  liberal- 
minded, having thrown off the 


shackles of creedalism and  dog- 


| 
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matism, no longer accepting the fun- 
damental principles of Christianity, 
but desiring fellowship and worship, 
he lives a weary, sad life, lacking the 
enthusiasm of concerted endeavor. 
He can know no fulfillment of his ex- 
tremely sensitive nature, no develop- 
ment of his religious sentiments, no 
uplifting. Cut off from the broad- 
minded, hedged in by the narrow lim- 
its of still narrower minds, eternal 
silence reigns in his atmosphere, 
everything is muteto his appeals. He 
can know no rapturous delight at the 
signs of assimilation. He is lonely 
in the extreme. His ideas and 
thoughts are so different from those 
of the rest of thecommunity. They 
areso strange; itisa new language 


can be no reciprocity, no relating 
one’s self to his environment. He 
knows what it is to be in a strange 
land without shelter for his 


animating and predominating emo- 


feel your tender | 


tions. Profound silence reigns. You 


can have no ideaof the bitterness 
Listen to the voice of God in your) 


and anguish of such conditions. ‘They 
make life cool and sordid. He may 


struggle along as best he can, but his 
spiritual surroundings are most piti- 


able. 


| 


There is strife and envy, con- 
tentions° and quarrels, suspecting 


friends, meddlesome reiatives, pri- 
vate conclaves; they look upon this 


| 
| 
; 
' 
' 


| 


’ 
| 


| 


: 
| 


| 


person who dares think for himself 
as blasphemous, and something must 
be done to convince him of the error 
of his ways, even the preacher is 
taken into the contidence, a special 
sermon must be preached for his 
benefit. They cannot imagine that 
this poor, benighted soul can know 
any happiness or true religious emo- 
tions; that he can be otherwise than 
gloomy, full of doubts and fears, and 
most miserable. ‘They cannot for one 


moment realize the depth of love, 


The country liberal | 


— 


tenderness, kindness, and gentleness 
he is capable of reciprocating. How 


society, and from the environment of | C2", 2 Person who doubts the infal- 


libility of the 


Bible, denies the 
miraculous conception of the Christ, 
live a pure, unselfish life,—is the up- 
permost in their minds? Morality 
goes for nothing in their estimat on. 
Better be a follower of Christ, having 


| obeyed the gospel, if you are of doubt- 


ful character, a whisky sot, etc.. than 
be a good, pure man—moral without 
confessing Jesus. To hear these 
praters talk that the Christian, no 
matter how insignificant, is of more 
importance to the world and hu- 
manity than Prof. Wallace, Gerald 
Massey, Emerson, Paine, and Long- 
‘ellow, is one of the sad things of 
this enlightened age. wi a ae 


— — 


Tipton, Ind. 


SUBMISSION and self-sacrifice are 
stern, sad angels, but in time one 
learns to know and love them, for 
when they have chastened, they uplift 
and bless.—L. M. Alcott. 


Too Many 


to ee i that is why we never use testimo- 
nials in our advertising. We are constantly 
receiving them from all parts of the worid, ac- 
companied with photographs of beautiful ba- 
bies. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
| Milk is the best infant’s food. : 
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Correspondence 


Information Wanted. 


ee al 


Can any reader of UNrtry inform us 
who wrote the accompanying hymn, 
and where it first appeared ? 

GOD ALL IN ALL. 
The flowing soul, nor low nor high, 

ls perfect here, is perfect there. 
Kach drop in ocean orbs the sky ; 

And seeing eyes make all things fair. 


The evening clouds, the wayside flower, 
Surpass the Andes and the rose: 
And wrapped in every hastv hour 
[s all the lengthened year te stows, 


Therefore, erase thy false degrees: 
‘rom stock and stone strike stars and 
fire ; 
Lo, even in the “ least of these ” 
Dwells that Lord-Christ whom ye 
desire. 


C—O ooo | 


From the Sunny South.* 


Last evening Mary and 1 went to 


hear Gen. J. A. Gordon give a talk. 


on the “ Last Days of the Confeder- 
acy.” Iwished very much you could 
have heard it. 
iscent. He said the Confederacy 
got its death blows at Gettysburg 
and Vicksburg, at Appomattox and 
GGreensburg.—Why did we invade 
Pennsylvania?’ hecause we were 
hupgry and her fields of waving 
grain, her stores filled with luxuries, 
were very inviting. We wanted our 
stomachs filled. Then there was a 
certain social reciprocity in it. We 
wished to return visits and we 
crossed the river merrily. We were 
yoing to plenty, but we recrossed 


reception at Gettysburg was warm, it 
was not encouraging. 


face turned up to the hot sun. He 


| tain he must be dead then. 


name was killed in Georgia. 


ties on both sides. 


it was 


{ as largel in- 
= Wan ASE Some group of men; he went toward them, 
but they walked away. 


ing. “ Nothing.” 
here for?” “QOh, just alittle recrea- 


with greater alacrity, for, though our send you to Libby.” 


| In our retreat. 
| saw a Federal officer lying with his | gave our word that he should go back, 


Later a 
cousin of mine bearing the same 
Years 
after the war, at a dinner in Wash- 
ington, | was introduced to a Gen. 
Barlow. linquired whether he was 
any relation to the Gen. Barlow who 
was killed at Gettysburg. He re- 


plied, “1 am the man, and are you 


any connection to Gen. Gordon who 


was on Lee’s staff and afterward 


killed in Georgia?” I admitted I 
was that man, and a long, strong 
friendship was the result. 


lt was filled with anecdotes of such 
a nature, stories fall of the humani- 
He told how one 
night some one in the Federal lines 
struck up “ Yankee Doodle” and it 
ran along the wholeline. ‘Then the 
OQuonfederates took up “ Dixie” and 
echoed all along. When 
all was still again some one 
took up the refrain of “Home, Sweet 
Home,” and both armies joined in 
it, and then all was quiet. 


He told of the trouble there was in 
keeping the men from holding inter- 


course with the opposition (he never 


used the word “enemy”). Finally 
Lee gave him orders to stop it if pos- 
sible. That night he strolled along 
the banks of the Rapidan and sawa 


He called a 
“halt,” inquired what they were do- 
“What are you 


tion, just looking around.” “What 
is there over there in the _ tall 
grass?” “Nothing, General, really 
nothing.” General Gordon walked 
over, and parting the tall grass found 
anaked man. Hesaid: “I have orders 
to take every one found within our 
lines. You are my prisoner. 1 shall 
Instantly the 
Confederates said: “ You may pun- 
ish us, General, but this man must 
go free. Our honor is at stake. We 


and he must.” So the fellow swam 
seemed to be dying. I stopped to *" 
give him a drink from my canteen. | back @ good deat frightened. 
It was Gen. Barlow, of New York. |. He told of prayer meetings In camp 
He esid: “I am paralyzed Will you , 224 how one man entreated the Lord 
put your hand in m3 pocket and take | % “take a fo apt et ot He’ — 
out some letters?” I did so. He| 224 8ive us the victory. 7. eee 
asked to look at the writiog, then of the sons of Erin, who love freedom 
asked me to tear them up in his pres- ane comnat. a 
ence. He did not want them to fall! He _paid a very high tribute to 
into other hands. They were from | en. Grant. Told most feelingly of 
his vife. I said, “General, I must. the interview between Grant and 
put you in a more comfortable place,” | Lee. Repeated two of Lee’s ques- 
and carried him to a shady spot. He tions and Grant’s replies. Our 
then asked me to send word to his | Swords and arms, General Grant?” 
wife, who was at Gen. Mead’s head- /“Oh, let the men keep them as souve- 


quarters. 
little Isent a note to Mrs. Barlow by 
a flag of truce, saying her husband 
was on the field badly wounded—l 
did not say killed, though Il was cer- 


*The following extract from a private let- 
ter contains so much that will be pleasing 
reading to our readers that we print it, know- 
ing that many will be glad, not only of the 
chief matters it contains, but also of the per- 
sonal touch. Mrs. Jones and her daughter 
were hiding from Northern blasts at Jackson, 
Mississippi, when the lecture. referred to was 
delivered. The incident referred to concern- 
ing Gen. Barlow is one of the most thrilling 
stories told at Gettysburg, one of the most 
chivalric deeds of the war.—ED. 


After we had retreated a. 
horses, General ? ” 


nirs if they want them.” “And our 
“Keep them to 
plow with.” “The treaty closed, 
the war ended leaving no lingering 
bitterness,” and, shaking the great 
flag behind him, he exclaimed: “Our 
patriotism purified, intensified !” He 
paid a glowing tribute to the flag— 
“our flag whose colors we have helped 
make brighter.” 

It was a talk well calculated to.en- 
large their horizon and lull sectional 
feeling. 


He said that the cheerfulness and 


patience which the men manifested 
over privation was wonderful. One 
of the standing jokes was, “ What as- 
tringent is there that will reduce our 
stomachs to suit our rations ?” 

The whole spirit of the talk was 
thoroughly good, not a shadow of 
bitterness or overestimate of their 
side or belittling their adversary. | 
was glad I had heard it and only re- 
gretted that you and Richard could 
not hear it too. Ss CW ba. J. 


ee 


President Harper and Religion and 
Science. 


KpiItokR UNitTy: In the lectures 
which Professor Harper is giving on 
“The Stories of Genesis” the old, 
old problem of “science and religion ” 
is continually coming up. The state- 
ment is made that “the scientists 
have given up revelaticn.” The 
sense in which the word “scientist ” 
is used is one which makes the word 
applicable only to the student of 
physical things. The students of 
physical things were the first to at- 
tain the characteristics that make a 
man worthy of the name scientist. 
The results of the scientific investi- 
vation of pbysical things are trust- 
worthy because the investigation is 
carried on by men who are trained 
into the scientific spirit. The 
minds of men to-day are made confi- 
dent of truth by means of a knowledge 
that the truth has been arrived at 
by a scientific method. ‘Toset, then, 
the religionist over against the scien- 
tist is to make certain the defeat of 
the religionist, for a@ man who has 
not arrived at his conclusions by the 
scientific method, and is therefore 
not worthy of the title of scientist, 
is not competent te have an opinion. 
Religionists must be made scientists 
before the modern mind can be ex- 
pected to put faith in religious teach- 
ers. The opinion of scientists in the 
field of physical things is worth little 
when given in regard to mental and 
spiritual things. ‘The need is now 
great for men who can and will be 
scientists in the field of religion. 
Each theologian should become and 
always remain a scientist. The con- 
flict must be between scientists of 
physical things and scientists of 
spiritual things. “He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear !” 

KE. M. F. 
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Our Ten Greatest Contemporaries. 


DEAR Unity: Your readers once 
had a month’s fun overa plebiscite 
as to the “Ten Greatest Novels.” Is 
it time for another game of the kind? 
If so, possibly others may like to play 
it as vur Emerson class did here last 
night. Weare to read together this 
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fall’Emerson’s “ Representative Men.” | 
In connection with the first essay on 
“The Uses of Great Men,” the mem- 
bers brought in written lists of “ Our 
Ten Greatest Contemporaries,” — follow- 
ing Emerson’s types as far as they go, 
but adding a few others, and limiting | 


January 25, 1894. 


selections to Englishmen and Americans|so confused and tedious that ihe 


living within thedast ten years: a limita- | mind of the reader is overburdened 
tion which barred out both Emerson | by the mere effort of intelligent pe- 
and Darwin. Here is ourresult. It;|rusal. The incidents are constrained 
should be said that our class is a and clumsy; and they are so palpably 
mixed one, mostly women, of many | cuntrived with reference to their re. 
ditfering persuasions church-wise: | mote consequences that they fail to 

awaken feeling or to challenge 


Greatest Philosopher...... ... ‘’ 04g ewes tia'an ....... by 51 votes out of 54 | r ar: ‘ : 
ib aektnaas & thought. Ihe characters are poorly 
Greatest Religious Leader.... j beans gy) _.....by 17 votes out of 65 | drawn and crudely painted. They 
Beecher, 11. Moody, &. Drummond, 6. Adler, 2. do not impress us as living persons, 


Brooks, '. Booth, 7. 


GrOGESEE BODE . 6.00 cveccesegaceseceres 
Spencer, 5. 


Newman, 4. 
Reena EE 
Arnold, 4. Huxley, 2. 


Martineau, 1, capable of thought and action, but as 


| puppets which the author groups and 


pee aeeee. DY 48 Votes out of 60 


Greatest Poet......... be re Chel eas 6a 6 Pn Wr EN Ce a tho bakc oe cddvicdéenun by 39 votes out of 74 | postures as the exigencies of the plot 


rem ds 6 a 6 4 Gi LADSTONE 


Blaine, 14. 


(Jreatest Man of Letters .........cc cues 
Curtis, 13. 


Holmes, 7. 


'may demand or his desire to thrus' 


Mad nes :>s swoeeed by 61 votes out of 77 | hj ; To mas 
Cleveland, 1! his learning upon our notice may 


.. LLOWELL.... -ss.ee--. DY 35 Votes out of 66 : suggest. The Deus ex machina is iTe- 


‘Ruskin, 5. quently invoked; and were it not 
Arnold, 4. 


that he often performs his kindly 


Greatest Ma F OCOD. ci cxincdnsendasetes On ee ko ain 6. beeen are ae: Gee Oe 
ay scr Dey oe Magen Tyndall. 10. Ped Pe 4 septa ts | offices, the story would come to an 
Greatest Man of Business.......)2.....0005. ae a ee by 21 votes out of 5s | aDrupt and speedy ending. chapter 


Carnegie, 19. 
Rockefeller, &. 


GET ONIUNS LICOOUIOOT occ ciccccccuctbt FéNcba Cectes PRDUDOONG EEG UEESCOD cose Scaee Ce? by 77 votes out of 81 
Greatest Social Reformer... ....ccccaceee os ED MPR OU id wen cbucecces ween by 28 votes out of 72 


Henry George, 15. 
Booth, 13. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Che Study Cable 


The Son of a Prophet.* 


“The Son of a Prophet.” is declared 
by its author to be “an attempt to 
create the character which uttered 
itself in the Buook of Job, and to 
trace certain couditions, political, 
inteHeetual and : piritual, which com- 
pelled this utterance.” While we 
cannot fail to admire the earnestness 
of Mr. Jackson, nor to commend the 
courageous spirit with which he has 
persevere in his difficult undertak- 
ing, we are forced to say that he has 
fallen very far short of success. His 
efforts to portray the hero of the im- 
mortal poem will hardly satisfy those 
who are able to read the Book of Job 
intelligently ;: and as for the rest of 
mankind, the story is not sufficiently 
attractive to tempt them through the 
drea'y wastes of dry learning with 
which the work abounds. In short, 
the book is neither instructive nor 
interesting, and the only definite re- 
sult of reading it is a feeling of sad- 
ness that so much energy should be 
misspent and so much industry come 
to naught 

A work of fiction based upon Bib- 
lical events and introducing Biblical 
characters is a fit undertaking for 
the learning and talent of an Ebers: 
but we know of no other author 
alive to-day who is equal toit. Cer- 
tain itis that Mr. Jackson has not 
mastered it. He brings to his task, 
it is true, a considerable knowledge 
of scriptural history and topography : 
but he is lacking in a correct under- 
standing of the people whose na- 
tional life he attempts to depict, and 
he fails properly to read their char- 
acter or to estimate their conduct. 
Ker example, in the description of 
the banguet of the Israelites which 
was followed by the fatal after-din- 


*The Son of a by > pats by George Anson 
Jackson. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Miffiin & Co., 185. 


Armonr, 6. 


+7. aoe 

lag 
oy ah | V. will be found to embody examples 

| 


of these various defects; and it is 
‘open to the _ further’ criticism 
that it might have been wholly 
__. . |omitted without affecting in any 
W. ©. G. | manner the progress of the narrative 

—.— jor the development of the hero's 


Miss Willard, &. 
Bellaniy, 2. 


! hye “ya? > “> , . 
ner speech of Shammah, he says (p. | CHaracter. It serves, however, to 


74): “Though the formal confer-- display the author’s information con- 
ence as to business had been held |°&™ing the worship of Baal and 
elsewhere, the commercial spirit was 4‘ tarte, and it was doubtless writ- 
found to tinge the assembly t) a de- | %¢® for that purpose. It may be ex- 
gree that disappointed Shammah and | Pected that after this summary of 
Solomon. After the feasting, one faults we shall add that of verbal in- 
and another had spoken in atone ®¢curacy and misuse ; and not to dis- 
which gave promise only of the mod- | 2PPoint our readers we cite the math- 
ern Jew who controls the bourse of ©™4tical monstrosity “a conical cylin- 
Europe.” Our author has forgotten | der” (page 47), where “truncated 
two important facts that he should | CONe” was doubtless intended, and 
have borne in mind, namely, first, | necee Ce SEPSIS RONS“ 28 -* one? 
that the “commercial spirit” of | ubims, somewhere in the text. But 
Israel did not begin to manifest ese are minor errors, and could well 
itself until the reign of So'omon:. be purdoned if the main features of 
and second, that the “modern Jew | “he book were better wrought. , 
wh) controls the bourse of Europe” |. Phe author has injected a jittle of 


is largely the product of that Chris-| the supernatural into his tale, which 


tian charity which banished Israel 
to the Ghetto, and therefore he could 
not have been foreshadowed in the 
time of David. Mr. Jackson has 
fallen into the error of assuming that 


materially detracts from the value of 
hiscomposition. On page 82 occurs 
this passage: “Gad appeared before 
David and announced, as from the 
_Lerd, that he might choose ltetween 


an Israelite is, in his very essence, a | three dire calamities : seven years of 
tradesman. He does not recognize | f™mine, three months of flight be- 
the application of the principle of | fre bis enemies, or three days of 
evolution, which has determined the | Pestilence. ' 

so-called “commercial instinct” of  “‘ Let us fall into the hands of the 
the Jew,—that it is only when the, Lord rather than of man,’ was the 
best merchant has the best chance of response of the humble king; and 
victory in the struggle for existence | the pestilence came.” As we read it 
that the commercial spirit becomes a | this is an unequivocal statement that 
national trait. He appears to be- | Shammah’s plan and the king’s action 
lieve that God made the Israelite a/ displeased Jehovah, and that a plague 
merchant, and that he has merely | Was actually sent by the Lord to pun- 
lived out his destiny. Mr. Jackson | ish the people for the iniquities of 
furnishes another instance of his their leaders. We are bound there- 
tendency to err in this regard on | fore to regard Shammah’s innovations 
page 241, where little Benjamin pro- | 48 distasteful to Deity, and we need 
poses to spoil the Egyptians. The | not marvel therefore at the many 
plan is shrewd enough to proceed | misfortunes that afterwards [efell 
from the offspring of ‘a Gould, but it | his house. But this introduction of 
would hardly have emanated from | the miraculous defeats the very pul 
the descendant of David’s “mighty | pose of the author, and interferes 
men.” serious'y with the correct portrayal 

Imagination and literary skill are | Of his hero. 

essential to the construction of a; We have very little sympathy with 
ycod novel: and in these resyects; the idea that the Book of Job is the 
Mr. Jackson is deplorably deficient. | outcome of personal suffering: thal 


In his e gerness to tell all that he| the mind of its autbor was forged 
knows, he has presented a narrative | and fashioned by adversity, and that 
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there was no broader back-ground for 


| 


human suffering, is the only divine 


the composition than the trials of a thing. Wesay farewell to our heart’s 
single soul; nor do we agree with | beloved with anguish, pressed iuto the 


Mr. Jackson that the book was writ- 
ten during Jeroboam’s reign. Upon 
the question of the date of the work 
there is considerable . var.ety of 
opinion, but the best authorities, we 
think, assign the poem to the period 
of the captivity or thereafter. 


nation’s woes would have 


personal calamities dir. ctly traceable 
to youthful enthusiasm, unrequited 
love and the machinations of a 
villain. The soul of the great poet 
who composed the work was stirred 
to its center, not by his own misery, 
but by the misfortunes of a people. 
There is a certain analogy between 
the history of Job and that of the Is- 
raelites, up tothe time of the cap- 
tivity. Job was the servant of the 
Lord, as were likewisethe Israelites. 
Job flourished and prospered, as did 
the Israelites. Job was deprived of 
his wealth and his children, but re- 
mained steadfast in his faith. The 
ancient Israelites, so their descend- 
ants were taught, never wavered in 
their allegiance to the Almighty, 
even when adversity overwhelmed 
them. Job was smitten with a foul 
disease ; he was afflicted in his per- 
son, as the Israelites were afflicted 
when they became the captives of 
Babylon. <Asa matter of fact, Job’s 
sufferings were intended to test his 
faith and trustin God, but he does 
not know it. So perhaps the I[srael- 
ites were scourged to prove their loy- 
alty to Jehovah. But the poem 
teaches that the motives and pur- 
poses of God are notto be questioned, 
nor are the means which he employs 
to be examined. ‘Therefore let the 
stricken nation remain constant, 
without murmur or complaint. “I 
know that my Redeemer liveth,” is 
as well suited for the consolation of 
a captive people as for the solace of 
a suffering individual. Finally, 
though God’s purposes are not to be 
revealed, the Israelites may take com- 
fortin the fact that after his sore 
trial Job was made whole, and his 
wealth was restored to him many- 
fold. So the Israelites will be re- 
leased from bondage and will re-enter 
upon their former positions. Viewed 
in this manner the Book of Job as. 
sumes grander proportions and stands 
in a more glorious perspective than 
if we regard it as the outcome of 
personal sorrow and misfortune. And 
thus we prefer to viewit. L. A. EF. 


Science and a Future Life.* 


These essays are written for the 
arge uumber of men, including many 
of the noblest natures of our day, 
who have discarded “supernatural- 
ism”; to whom the usual arguments 
for immortality are inconclusive ; for 
whom human tenderness, relieving 


*SCIENCE AND A FUTrURE LIFE, with Other 
Kssays. By Frederic W. H. Myers. New 
York: Macmillan & Co., pp. 242. 


background of consciousuess, as time 
goes on, by the duty of cheerfulne:s 
and activity we owe to others. 
world is sad enough at, the best.” we 
say, “let us not imp )se on others 
eveo the sight of our grief.” But 


Cer- | our pain is not lightened by any hupe 


tain it is that the contemplation of a | of future meeting, nor our remorse | sidered as eternal life of a very supe- 
tended | for sin and weikness allayed by any | 


more to awaken thought upon the , hope of an 
mystery of suffering than a series of , atone. 


eternity in 

‘Thus we welcome one-to whom, 
like Mr. Myers, not only is the hope 
of man’s survival after death the 
most momentous subject of human 
interest, but to whom scientific re- 
search in the domain of psychology 
offers positive, if as yet scanty, evi- 
dence of the reality of an unseen 
spiritual world. 

If we survive death, then life is 
intelligible, then the pursuit of per- 
fection is not a mocking ideal: “ the 
next life. like this, will ‘:esemble 
wrestling rather than dancing,’ and 
will find its best delight in the possi- 
bility of progress, not attainable 
without effort so strenuous as may 
well resemble pain.” But if we give 
up the hope of continued life, Mr. 
Myers believes, then pessimism is 
the only logical creed. 


“'The great majority of Continental 
savants and disciples of science have 
practically ceased to regard a future 
life as a possibility worth discussing. 
In England and America the case is 
different, but even here the belief in 
survival seems now to rest, not so 
much on any definite creed as on 
atemrer of mind which in energetic 
Western races survives for some time 
the decay of definite d gma. I mean 
that view of the universe loosely 
styled optimism, but which some new 
term, bonism, might express with no 
greater barbarism in the form of the 
word and more accuracy in its mean- 
ing. ‘These sanguine races, I say, 
still maintain their trust that the 
Cosmos, as a whole, is good, even 
when the definite beliefs on which 
this trust anciently rested have one 
by one been cut away.” “One must 
needs feel sympathy for the various 
yroups, semi-Christian, Theistic or 
Pantheistic, who are thus striving to 
support, on less and less substantive 
aliment, the spiritual life within. 
But, alas! no sooner have the Posi- 
tivist school succeeded in reducing 
that aliment to a large H in Human- 
ity—the spiritual equivalent of a 
Straw per diem—than the optimistic 
temper is found to he starved out 
and the Western world to be gravi- 
tating toward the immemorial mel- 
ancholy of the East.” 


Mr. Myers; in another of the essays 
characterizes Positivism as “a religion 
consisting simply in the _ resolute 
maintenance of the traditional op- 
timistic view when the supposed facts 
that made for optimism have all been 
abandoned. Never have we come 
nearer to the ‘grin without the cat’ 
of the popular fairy tale than in the 


which to) 


| 


happier interpretation” rests, 


brilliant paradoxcs with which some 
kindly rhetorician—himself steeped 
in deserved prosperity—woud fain 
persuade u3 that all io this sad world 


| is well, since Auguste Comte hasdem. 
“'This 


onstrated that the effect of our 
decds lives after us, so that what we 
used to call eternal death—the ces. 
sation, in point of fact. of our own 


existence—may just as well be con- 


rior description.” 

Mr. Myers essay on “ Tennyson as 
Prophet ” shows that the great poet 
had as little regad for “these 
blanched survivals of optimism” as 
he himself. “He is not afraid to set 
forth a naked despair as the inevita- 
ble outcome of a view of the world 
Which omits @ moral government or 
a human survival. A grave responsi- 
bility, which the clear-seeing poet 
woul! scarcely have undertaken, had 
not his own confidence in the happ er 
interpretation been strong and 
sured.” 

Mr. Myers’ own “confidence in the 
how- 
ever, not on the intuitions of a poet, 
but upon scientific research. “The 


us- 


i question of the survival of man is a 


branch of experimental Psychology.” 
“I claim that there is, in fact, direct 
evidence for the exercise of some 
kind of influence by the surviving 
personalities of departed men.” This 
evidence he finds in the actual ob- 
served phen mena of automatisn, 
apparitions, telegraphy and the like. 
“I do not claim that al men ought 
to be convinced; but only that men 
whose minds are free from preposses- 
sion ought to feel that there is a 
case for further inquiry.” ‘This 
much many of Mr. Myers’ readers, 
including myself, will grant him, 
and will add, that he has awakened 
astrong desire to know more of the 
proceedings of the Society for 
Psychical Research. 


It may be that we shall learn to 
feel that we rationalists have made a 
bogy of “supernaturalism” as un- 
justly as Voltaire made of Chris- 
tianity a set of lies contrived by de- 
liberate impostors. “Are there not 
seasons of spring in the spiritual 
world, and is this not one of them? ” 
Have we not had in the Parliament of 
Religions “the exaltation which lifts 
into a high community: the words 
which stir the pulse like passion, and 
wet the eyes like joy, and with the 
impalpable breath of an inward mur- 
mur can make a sudden glory in tne 
deep of the heart?” 

Perhaps Mr. Myers indicates where 
we shall find scientific grounds for 
our spiritual faith. 

The essays in this volume, except 
the memoir of Leopold, Duke of 
Albany, are really variations on the 
same theme,—the belief in immor- 
tality,—though they treat of Charles 
Darwin and Agnosticism, ‘The Dis- 
enchantment of Kran e, Tennyson as 
Prophet, Modern Poets and Cosmie 
Law. The essay on The Disencoant- 
ment of France is a masterly analysis 
of a certain temper, cor distemper, of 
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the medern mind which is found also 
outside of France. F. G. B. 


THE BLIND AS SEEN ‘THROUGH BLIND 
EyrEs. By Maurice de la Sizeranne. 
Authorized translation from the 
second French edition, by F. Park 
Lewis, M. I. New York and Lon-| 
don: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1893. | 
The loss of sight by accident or 

disease always excites the keenest 
sympathy among those who appreci- 
ate the blessings they enjoy in pos- 
sessing a pair of serviceable eyes; 
and the overpowering sense of help- 
legsness which seizes us at the very 
thought of the possibility of our sud- 
denly becoming blind naturally cre- 
ates a pathetic interest in those who 
actually suffer from this calamity. 
And yet, strange to say, there are 
but a very few who have taken the 
pains to realize, from direct investi- 
gation, the true condition, physical, 
mental and moral, of this rapidly in- 
creasing class of unfortunates. ‘The 
blind of France alone number thirty- 
two thousand; there aretwo-hundred 
thousand in Europe, and nearly two 
millions throughout the globe. 

In civilized countries the blind are 
not absolutely neglected, and their 
condition is neither so helpless nor so 
dependent as one would be disposed 
to imagine. They are educated; can 
read and write; engage in mathe- 
matical, philosophical and literary 
pursuits; many are proficient mustl- 
cians, and the great majority are 
taught some trade by which they earr 
their own livelihood. 

Who are the blind that are being 
educated: how they are educated; 
and what they are taught,—are mat- 
ters very intelligently described by 
one of themselves in this highly in- 
teresting and suggestive book. The 
author, Maurice de la Sizeranne, is 
nobly born, and became blind when 
but nine years old. The work is 
translated from the French by Dr. 
F. P. Lewis, a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the New York Institu- 
tion for the Blind. It will well repay 
one who is ignorant of the ways, 
qualifications and occupations of the 
blind to read this little volume of 
about one hundred and fifty pages. 

M. H. L. 


-_— - 


Magazines. 
THE COSMOPOLITAN for January has 


as one of its features, “The Young 
Man in Business,” by Edward W. 


the value of a Comparative Study of 
Religions, delivered before the Par- 
liament of Religions last summer. 
It also contains an article by Prof. 
Bonet—Maury on the Stundists. 


_— — — — —— 


Hoop’s CALENDAR for 1894 is out. 
The sarsaparilla firm has become fa- 
mous for the charming heads with 
which it has adorned its udvertise- 
ments. This time it is not the usual 
child's face, but a charming picture of 
“Sweet Sixteen.” 


The Newest Books. 


All books sent to UNITY for review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, 
and all that seem to be of special interest to 
the readers of UNITY will receive further no- 
tice. Any book mentioned, except foreign 
ones, may be obtained by our readers from 
Unity Publishing Co., 175 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, by forwarding price named below. 


ESSAYS SELECTED FROM THE SPIRIT OF 
THE AGE, OR CONTEMPORARY PORTRAITS. 
By William Hazlitt. With an introduction by 
Reginald Brinsley Johnson. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth and gold, 
24mo0, pp. 332. $1.00, 


THE ARIEL SHAKSPEARE. Third Group, 
Comprising Seven Tragedies: MACBETH, AN- 
TONY AND CLEOPATRA, OTHELLO, HAMLET, 
JULIUS CESAR, KING LEAR, ROMEO AND JU- 
LIET. Illustrated. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Flexible leather, gilt 
top, 32mo0. 75 cents each. 


WAH-KEE-NAH AND HER PEOPLE. The Cu- 
rious Customs, Traditions, and Legends of the 
North American Indians. By Gen. James.C. 
Strong. New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1893. Clotk, 8vo, pp. 275. $1.25. 

THE RELIGION OF A LITERARY MAN (Re- 
ligio Seriptoris). By Richard Le Gallienne. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. London: 
Elkin Matthews and John Lane. 1893. Chi- 
aoe: = C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, &vo, pp. 
11Y. 1.00. 


THE STORY OF JAPAN (Story of the Nations 
Series). By David Murray, late adviser to the 
Japanese Minister of Education. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, 
SVO, pp. 431. $1.40. 

THE DISEASES OF PERSONALITY (Religion 
of Science Library, Vol. I., No. 4). By Th. 
Ribot. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing 
Co. Paper, §v0O, pp. 1.7. 25 cents. 

THE PLYMOUTH HYMNAL for the Church, the 
Social Meeting and the Home. Edited by Ly- 
man Abbott. with the co-operation of Chas. 
H. Morse and. Herbert Vaughan Abbott. New 
York: The Outlook Co. 183. 


READINGS FROM THE BOOK OF NATURE. By 
Simeon Mills. Chicago: Chas. H. Kerr & Co. 
1893. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 131. $1.00, 


OCTOGENARIAN. Anonymous. Printed by 
West Grove Printing House, West Grove, Pa. 
60-page pamphlet. 

AROUND THE FIRESIDE, and Other Poems. 
By Howard Carleton Tripp. Illustrated. Times 
Publishing Co., Kingsley, Iowa. Cloth, gilt 
edges, 8vo, pp. 145. $1.00. 


To Restore 


hair which 
has become thin, 


Bek, himself a very successful young 
man in business. While his adviceis 
good as faras it goes, it does not seem 
to be of very great value, inasmuch as 
he has the usual blindness of the 
successful business man to the real 
source of his own success. The 
magazine also contains a very inter- 
esting and suggestive discussion by 
T. C. Crawford of the highly artistic 
pantomime recently produced in this 
country by the French company 
brought here by Mr. Edwin Cleary. 


THE UNITARIAN for January con- 
tains the first half of Mrs. Sunder- 


and keep the scal 
clean and healthy, use 


AYERS 


It prevents the hair 
from falling out 
or turning gray. 


The best 


land’s able and interesting address on 


Dressing’ 


January 25, 1894. 


~~ When you’re 
Rubbing 
over your 
washboard, 
in that 

painful 
old - fash 
ioned 
way, 
these 
are some of your positions. 
Just try these motions, up and 
down, without the tub. That 
will prove how hard they are. 
Then try Pearline’s way of 
washing. 

That will prove how need- 
less and absurd they are. With- 
out the washboard and the 
rubbing on it, and without 
bending over the wash-tub or 
bobbing up and down over it 
—you save the wear to your 
clothes and the work for your 
back. That’s Pearline’s way. 


Directions on every package. 
390 JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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The Parliament of Religions. 


Two New Works by JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


THE SEVEN GREAT RELIGIONS. 
“ The Lovers of the Light are One.” 


Iv. Buddha. 
Il. Zoroaster. V. Sokrates. 
Iitl. Confucius. Vi. Jesus. 
Vit. Mohammed, 


I. Moses. 


Sermons dedicated to the Parliament of Religions 
by JENKIN LLOYD JONEs. Several thousand copies 
were sold during the sessions of the Parliament ot 
Religions. Besides the sermon thought these little 
books give in a small space an outline of the life and 
teachings of each of the great prophets. 

Mr. H. Dharmapala, Secretary of the Buddhist So- 
ciety of Ceylon, writes: “Jenkin Lloyd Jones deserves 
the thanks of the followers of the gentle teacher of 
Asia for bringing outin pamphlet form the Life and 
Teachings of that Savtor of humanity to suit the minds 
of the American student of religion. I recommend it 
heartily.” 

M’d Alexander Russell Webb. Editor of the Moslem 
World, writes: “I have just finished your most excel 
lent lecture entitled ‘Mohammed, the Prophet of Ara- 
bia.” Itis the fairest and most truthful composition I 
have seen inthe English language not made by a Mo- 
hammedan. Your mind has risen above the prejudices 
that Christians usually entertain towards Islam and 
its teacher. I congratulate you sincerely on having 
made a bold and effective stand in favor of truth.” 


PRICES: ; Pia Fnebs nc dkadevsdbancsecivess«s 10¢ 
‘2? Set complete, in suitable envelope case. .15¢ 


A Cuorus or Faitru 


By Many Voices, as Heard in the Parliament of Re 
ligions, Chicago, September, 1898. 


EDITED Bx ««NKIN LLOYD JONES. 


A comprehensive selection from the addresses de 
livered at this Assembly, showing the Ethics, the 
Aspirations, and the Faith common to all Men. Not 
a comparative Theology, but a Synthesis in Outline 
of Universal Religion. To be ready about Dec. 15. 

Bound in Cloth, $1.25 | 


Address the UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, HL 
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Che home 
Helps to High Living. 


SUN.—The religion of Christ is a religion 
of motives, of purity of heart, 
and of humanity of purpose. 

MON.—Ambition is, with some, the love 


of usefulness, not the love of | 


power. 

TUES.—High morality, like high art, 
must be always above the 
average reach of the great 
mass of men. 

WED.—Self-importance in various forms 
is the dominant vice of the 
human character. 

THURS.—Conscience is certainly not a 
separate faculty; it is an exer- 
cise of judgment. 

FRI.—The prospect of an external reward 
is no part of any virtue either 
Christian or heathen. 

SAT.—Religior: should be practical, and 

faith, if it means anything, 

should mean good works. 
— Fohn Stuart Blackie. 


—— - eee — 


Colors. 


They say that the brilliant colors 
We see in the evening skies, 
The rich, warm glow of the ruby, 

The forest’s autumn dyes, 
The carmine of the oak ieaf. 
The maple’s golden hue, 
The rose’s blushing beauty, 
The sky’s celestial blue,— 


The soft tints of von painting, 
Wrought by a master’s might, 

Are but, like rainbow glories, 
Reflections of the light. 

To day I have been wondering 
If we ourselves are, too, 

Reflections of the sunlight, 
God’s sunlight, pure and true. 


But in this land of sunshine, 
Star of the western skies, 

Are some who, like dull earth-clods, 
Reflect no radiant dyes ; 

And yet, methinks, within them 
Are jewelsrich and bright, 

Of rare and perfect luster, 
If only brought to light. 


And some, with frosty glitter, 
Send back the brilliant light, 
Like crystalled snow in winter, 
Or diamonds cold and bright ; 
While some, like heavy storm-clouds, 
Absorb each lustrous ray, 
And give back no reflection, 
But somber seem, and gray. 


Like the iridescent opal, 
Some hide in their own heart 
The luster of the sunshine, 
Or with a wondrous art 
Send forth, in turn, each color, 
Each radiant rainbow dye, 
The changing leaf’s rich crimson, 
The azure of the sky. 


UNITY 
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Some, like the golden topaz, 

| Reflect with steady glow, 

| The light of truth and beauty, 
Welcome where’er they go. 

God send his glorious sunshine 
Upon these hearts of ours, 

That they may shine in beauty 
| Throughout our earthly hours! 
| — Selected, 


, An Oriental Story. 
An Fastern king was once in need 
_of a faithiful servant and friend. He 
gave notice that he wanted a man to 
do a day’s work, and two men came 
and asked to be employed. He en- 
gaged them both for certain fixed 
wages, and set them to work to fill a 
basket with water from a neighbor- 
ing well, saying he would come in the 
| evening and see their work. He 


then left them to themselves and | 


| went away. 
| After putting in one or two bucket- 
_fuls, one of the men said: 
| “What is the good of doing this 
useless work? As soon as we put 
the water in on one side, it runs out 
| on the other.” 
‘The other man answered: 
' “But we have our day’s wages, 
haven't we? ‘The use of the work is 
‘the master’s business, not ours.” 
©T am not going to do such fool’s 
work,” replied the other, and, throw- 
ing down his bucket, he went away. 
_ The other man continued his work 
till, about sunset, he exhausted the 
'well. Looking down into it he saw 
‘something shining at the bottom. 
He let down his bucket once more 
and drew up a precious diamong ring. 
| “Now I see the use of pouring 
| water into a basket,” he exclaimed 
‘to himself. “If the bucket had 
brought up the ring before the well 
was dry, it would have been found in 
(the basket. ‘The labor was not use- 
less, after all.” 

But he had yet to learn why the 
King had ordered this apparently 
useless task. It was to test their ca- 
pacity for perfect obedience, without 
which no servant is reliable. 

At this moment the King came up 
to him, and, as he bade the man keep 
the ring, he said: 

“Thou hast been faithful ina little 
thing; now I see I can trust thee in 
great things. Henceforward thou 
shalt stand at my hand.” 

—The Sunday Hour. 


The Candle Fish. 


Away off in the. Pacific Ocean, ly- 
ing on the western coast of British 
America, is Vancouver’s Island. It 
is a bleak, cold, barren place, inhab- 
ited by Indians, who have few of tne 
comforts and conveniences that make 
our homes so pleasant. But the loving 
All-Father, who!ooks with tender pity 
on all his creatures, has taught these 
poor savages to make the most of 
the few commodities found within 
their frozen domain. Their chief 
article of food is jish, which, during 
the less severé weather, abound in 


— 


the bay called Nootka Sound, and 
|are readily caught in common nets. 
There is one species known as the 
“Candle Fish.” so fat that it is al- 
most impossible either to broil or 
fry it, without having the whole 
_mass converted into oil. But that is 
| 


just the sort of food people need in 
“such a climate to keep them from 
‘freezing. Jt is fuel taken internally— 
the oil consumed keeps up the com- 
bustion within, and fortifies the 
'body against the piercing cold of 
those long, dreary winters. 
| Butit is another use the natives 
make of these fish, that 1 want par- 
ticularly to describe to my little 
readers. Just imagine one of these 
long, slender fish, after it has been 
thoroughly dried, having a wick of 
rush or pith run through the center. 
| and while one end of the fish is stuck 
in the cleft of a billet of wood, the 
wick that protrudes at the other end, 
lighted as a candle! And thus one 
sees them in every house, burning 
lsteadily, till the fish is entirely 
consumed, giving out a clear, pleas- 
ant light, sufficient to read or sew 
by,—that is, if Vancouvrians do such 
| things,-—at the same time rendering 
cheery and homelike their otherwise 
gloomy cabins, or “lodges,” as they 
| are called. . 
_ Regular sea-candles! are they not? 
Ready-made “dips,” needing only a 
wick, for which the material is al- 
ways at hand, and it can be applied 
in a trice, by means of a needle 
formed of a piece of hard wood, kept 
specially for “wicking” these novel 
candles. What a wonderful piovision 
(of nature, or of Nature’s God, to 
meet the wants of these poor island- 
ers! Nor can we regard as mere 
, chance the instinct that sends an- 
-nually to these cold, northern shores 
such myriads of little fish, too fat 
and oily to be eatenin milder climes, 
but furnishing the best sort of win- 
| ter food, as well as light and heat, to 
the inhabitants of a bleak, frozen 
region, like Vancouver’s Island. 
During,the mild weather, immense 
quantities of these fish are caught 
and laid by for winter use. A full 
supply of the best are first selected, 
and carefully packed away for food: 
then a goodly number are dried and 
“wicked” for candles; and all the 
rest are converted into oi by boiling 
and pressing. ‘This oil is one of the 
table luxuries with which a native 
Vancouvrian entertains his guests on 
festal occasions—a luxury, let me 
tell you, reader, vastly superior to 
ice-cream and bonbons, in a land 
where the frost-king reigns supreme 
two-thirds of the year, and stern old 
Boreas blows such piercing blasts as 
you never even dreamed of amid the 
warmth and cheer of your pleasant 


homes. — Selected. 


SAYS The Independent, “Prof. St. 
George Mivart has dutifully accepted 
the condemnation of his articles in the 
Nineteenth Century, in the Index Expur- 
gatorius, and sent his submission ex 


animo to Rome. Thisis beautiful—and 
childish.” 
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UNITY 


January 25, 1894. 


The Sunday School 


THE FOURTH YEAR OF THE SIX 
YEARS’ COURSE. 


The Flowering of the Hebrew Re- 
ligion. 


BY REV. W. W. FENN. 
Lesson XX. 


BREAKING HOME TIES. 
Acts vi. 1.-vii. 60. 
Foremost and nearest to His throne, 
By perfect robes of triumph known, 
And likest Him in look and tone, 
The holy Stephen kneels 
With steadfast gaze, as when the sky 
Flew open to his fainting eye, 
Which, like a fading lamp, flash’d high, 
Seeing what death conceals. 
—Keble. 


Picture: Stephen Preaching, by Fra An- 
gelico (1387-1455). 


What two classes were there of 
Jews and Jewish Christians? ‘There 
were Palestinian Jews and Jews of 
the Dispersion, and the correspond- 
ing classes of Hebrew Christians and 
Hellenistic Christians. 


According to some accounts Jesus 
had bidden the Apostles tarry in Jeru- 
salem (ill the descent by the Holy Spir- 
it and then go throughout all the 
world and preach the gospel to every 
creature. The Holy Spirit came on 
the day of Pentecost, but the Apostles 
showed no signs of leaving Jerusalem, 
nor did they go into all the world till 
they were shaken and driven out by per- 
secution. As we find the church 
shortiy after the death of Jesus it is 
nothing more than a Jewish sect, the 
one point of difference between Jews 
and Christians being that the former 
were still expecting the Messiah, while 
the latier believed that he had already 
come in the yerson of Jesus. The 
Christians went up to the temple to 
pray like the rest of their brethren, 
and their “Chri: tianity ” was only an 
appendaze to their Judaism, mechan- 
ically added on, not a vital transforma- 
tion of it. But fortunately there were 
two parties in the church as there 
were in contemporary Judaism. 

For purposes of t: ade, and other rea- 
sons, many Jews had found homes out- 
side of the Holy Land; we find them in 
the East, in Egypt, Greece, Italy, and 
throughout Asia Minor. These emi- 
grant Jews are known as Jews of the 
Dispersion, and between them and the 
home-keeping Jews in Pale tine there 
was always more or less friction. Even 
in Gentile communities, the Jews kept 
their separatene s and observed the 
laws of Moses, but to heed or even to 
know the refinement; of the Palestin- 
ian rabbis was obviously impractica- 
ble. Moreover those of the Dispersion 
were eager to commend their thought 
and cust)ms to the people among whom 
they dwelt, and hence there was a nat- 
ural reluctance to emphasize points of 
creat difference. Besides, with all his 
rigidity, the Jew has shown always 
more plasticity than he is usrally given 
credit for: he responds quickly and 
easily to a sympathetic environment, 
he absorbs the thought and life with 
which he comes in touch. Therefore 
not merely by necessity and accommo- 
dation, but also by sympathetic appre- 


ciation, the Jews of the Dispersion lost | 
a great deal of the strict Pale:tinian 
rigor, and became liberal and tolerant. 
Nuw these Hellenists (as they were 
called) were matched by a liberal par- 
ty among the home-staying Jews, but 
the tendency which was stronger and 
which ultimately prevailed wasin the 
direc.ion of narrowness and insistence 
upon trifles. The Hebrew Jews dis- 
trusted their Hellenistic brethren. 

In the church there were representa- 
tives from both classes, and they 
brought with them their old antago- 
nisms and suspicions. It is significant 
that the first dissension among the 
disciples in Jerusalem begins as “a 
murmuring by the Hellenists against 
the Hebrews because their widows 
were neglected in the daily ministra- 


tions” (Acts vi. 1). It appears that in 
the communistic community daily sup- 
ylies were carried to those in need, and 
it may be that the Hebrew Christians 
neglected intentionally or thoughtless- 
ly the Hellenists whom they disliked 
and su pected. Whether the com- 
plaints were well founded and the He- 
brews were at fault, or whether the 
Hellenists were unduly exacting, and 
allowed their resentful watchfulness to 
exaggerate insignificant omissions, 
cannot be determined. In either case, 
the prompt action of the Apostles was 
eminently judicious. Calling all the 
disciples together they laid the case 
before them and counseled the elec- 
tion of seven men whose chief business 
should be to attend to this very 
thing. This is usually taken as a de- 
scription of the riseof the diaconate 
in the church, although there is no 
hint in the narrative that it had any 
other design than to meet a temporary 
emergency. The Seven were chosen 
by the people and brought before the 
Apostles, who laid their hands upon 
them, not to impart the Spirit, for ons 
of the qualifications was that the can- 
didates should be full of the Spirit, but 
solely as an official recognition of their 
appointment by the church. The evi- 
dence is not sufficient to justify the 
frequent assumption that all of the 
Seven were Hellenists, although it is 
certain that Stephen and Philip were 
—the only twoof whom we have any sub- 
sequent knowledge. /TZ'he occasion of 
the first trouble in the church was ‘‘the 
daily visitation,” but its real cause was the 
latent differences between Hebrew and 
Hellenistic believers. 

Who were the opponents to the 
early church ?—At first the Sadducees 
alone opposed the believe:s, but after 
the preaching of Stephen the Phari- 
sees also were arrayed against them. 


A key to the situation of the church 
in Jerusalem is the fact that the Phar- 
isees, who in Galilee had been hostile 
to Jesus, appear now as the friends of 
his disciples in Jerusalem, while the 
Sadducees alone are enemies. This 
shows that the followers of Jesus had 
not apprehended clearly his real atti- 
tude toward Scribism, but were still 
good Pharisees in all outward obser- 
vances. The Apostles were not thought- 
ful, logical men, but had been won to 
Jesus mainly by his attractive person- 
ality, and the bearing of his thought 
thev had not seen, perhaps he himeelf 
had not seen, so clearly as the Galilean 
Pharisees. There was also another 
reason why the Pharisees were friendly 
and the Sadducees hostile to the new 
church. The staple of apostolic preach- 


by proclaiming the actuality of one 
resurrection tne Christian, were siding 
with the Pnariseas again.t the Sac- 
ducees, “ who say there is no resurrec. 
tion.” Nor was it particala ‘ly obnox- 
ious to Pharisees that the Chi tians 
preached Jesus as the Me siah, for bot) 
Christ.ans and Pharisees looked for 
the Mes:iah to appear immediately in 
glory to do the same work, only the 
Christians believed it would be wesus 
returned, the Pharisees that it would 
bz another coming for the first time. 
Hence it va; the Sadducees and not 
the Pharisees who first made trouble 
for the church. 

But with the preaching of Stephen the 
Pharisees joined the oO >position. A\l- 
thougu appointed to serve tables, Ste. 
phen did not therefore leave the word of 
Ged, but disputed in the synagogue of 
the Libertines, to which probably Sau! 
also belonged. His teaching was s 
bold and radical that he was finally 
brought before the Sanhedrin on the 
charge of blasphemy. 


What was the argument of Ste 
phen’s defense ?—He showed by a 
rapid survey of the national history 
that God’s revelation had not been 
confined to the temple or the holy 
land, and also that the people had 
been chronically unable to recognize 
their God-sent deliverers. 


It was the proving of the latter 
point in a burst of indignant eloquence 
which brought the speech to an abrupt 
close, but the significance of the de- 
fense lies in the assertion of the need- 
lessness of the temple as a means or 
condition of reve ation. Before Abra- 
ham had even set foot in the Holy Land. 
while Moses was in the wilderness each 
had received communications from 
God. Morecver, God had been most con- 
spicuously with his people in days be- 
fore the building of the temple, and, of 
even greater moment, the very temple 
itself had been condemned as the sup- 
posed abiding place of Him who dwell: 
eth not in temples made witn hands. 
Charged with teaching that the temple 
was to be destroyed and the customs of 
Moses changed, Stephen retorts that 
hi torically the temple had nct been in 
existence during the days of plainest 
divine help and guidance, and that even 
Moses himse.f had been rejected as 
leader by the nation, even as Jesus had 
been cast out, of whom Moses had 
spoken aforetime. 

As we read this speech, so sublime 
in its thought and so adroit in pre: enta- 
tion, we feel ourselves in the presence 
of the same spirit that quickens the 
gospels, This man has laid hold upon 
the universal elements of the thought 
of Jesus, and preaches his constructive 
creative idea more clearly and logical- 
ly than Jesus himself had done. The 
salvation of Christianity at that mo- 
ment lay with the Hellenistic members 
of the Church of Jerusalem, whos* 
spokesman Stephen was. He is one 0! 
the ignored prophets of the church. 
predecessor of Paul, who probably first 
learned from him the logical implica- 
tions of the thought of Jesus. 

Now, however, the word has bee! 
spoken which prophesies the e¢* 
cape of the church from its Jewish 
leading strings. Stephen alarmed the 
Pharisees, who joined forces with the 
Sadducees and began a persecution 
which resulted in driving out at least 
the Hellenistic members of the church. 


ing was the resurrection of Jesus, and 


This is the first great crisis in eccles' 
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astical history, for those who were 
scatier-ed abroad by reason of the per- 
secu‘ion that arose after the death of 
Stephen went everywhere preaching 
the word. This shows that most if not 
all cf them were Hellenists, and from 
the fact that the Apostles are said to 
have remained in Jerisalem it may be 
that the strict Hebrew Christians were 
forward in showing that they di-ap- 
proved of the extieme position of Ste- 
phen and s0 e cared. Stephen seems 
to have caused the final rupture be- 
tween Hebrew and Hellenistic Chris- 
tians: the former stayed in Jerusalem, 
vrowing ever nearer tothe Phaii aic 
ideal, the latter went everywhere car- 
rying a faith based upon the universal 
element in the mind of Jesus, which, 
under the inspiration and leadership 
of Paul, conquered the world. 


Questions. 


The Picture.—W hat two scenes in the 
life of Stephen are depicted? Who 
was Stephen? What office did he hold 
in the church? Who were the prim- 
itive “deacons”? Is this story in- 
teniled to explain the origin of dea- 
cons ? 

Stephen the Ilellenist.—Who were the 
Hellenists ? “The Jews in Diaspora 
ithe Dispersion| were real mission- 


| 


~—— —_— or 


secret of his school—for 
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aries "—W hat effect had this upon the > 
internal development and the outward | 
extension of Christianity ? Were there, | 


properly speaking, any “ Christians ” at 
this time ? 


Stephen the Prophet.—Give a synopsis 


of Stephens speech? What do you 
think about its authenticity ? Would 


God have been less near to the people 
after the destruction of the temple 
than before’ How does Stephen's 
thought stand related to that of James ? 
of Paul? of Jesus himself ? 

The Hope of the Church.—-What were 


the differences between the first dis- | 


ciples and their Jewish brethren’? 

How does it happen that the Pharisees 

favor the church? What two parties 

were there in the church? In which 
party lay hope for the future ” 
Sunday School Items. 

CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE SCHOOLS. 
Of course, every one knows that 

the income of our Sunday School 

Society is wholly from the contribu- 

tions of schools and individuals, as 

we sell our publications at cost. 

Therefore, we hope all who have been 

helped by our books and lesson pa- 

pers will feel like contributing what 
they can towards our work. ‘The 
tirst contribution to come in, as we 
reported a week or two ago, was ftif- 
teen dollars -.from Mr. Gannett’s 

School in Rochester. And now, the 

second school is the one at Hinsdale, 

that Mr. Gannett started five or six 
years ago. His schools seem to be 
af the right kind. The Hinsdale 

School sends us ten dollars. What 

school will be the third ? 

TAKE CARE OF THE PENNIES AND ‘HE 
POUNDS WILL TAKE CARE OF THEM- 
SELVES. 

Our fathers used to teil us that 
this proverb was a wise one; and |] 
think there is another proverb equal- 
ly wise. It is this: ‘Take care of 
the Sunday schools and the churches 
Will take care of themselves. If it 
is n't a proverb it ought to be, for it 


’ 


a 
ao ee —S 


is true, and I am sure Solomon wou'd 
have put it in his list if he had 
known of it. If you have a vigorous, 
growing Sunday school you will not 
fail to have a strong, live church. 
And last Sunday 1 had the pleasure 
of seeing a Sunday school that num- 
bered two hundred and fitty. It 
fiiled the room to the very walls on 
every side. ‘The children were sit- 
ting all over the platform, too. I 
hardly dared to stir lest I should step 
on some small child. And they all 
listened so eagerly and looked so 
Bbiight and so convinced of the truth 
of every word I said, that 1 felt that 
if l had to choose between the Sun- 
day school and the church, it would 
be the Sunday school every time. 


Mr. Judy ought to tell us all the. 


it was at 
Davenport that I saw it. But per- 
haps one secret of it lies in a fact 


that Dr. Roundy told me about. 
The ecburch started as a Sunday 
school twenty-five years ago. The 


Sunday school was well organized and 
flourishing before 
the church. ‘They cared for the pen- 
nies and the pounds took care of 
themselves. A. W. G. 


Hotes from the FFicld 


OUR readers—particularly ministers, secre- 
taries, etc.—are requested to send us it«ms 
concerning religious and social activities that 
come und:1 their observation. 
request that the sender reduce the necessary 
information to the fewest possible words and 
send it in the formin which he desires it to 
appear. Our space does not permit us to pub- 
lish lengthy accounts, and so much of a mis- 
cellaneous charact¢ris sent us that we have 
not time to pick out the important items from 


| masses of detail. 


Ann Arbor, Mich.--Beginning Jan. 
l4, Mr. Sunderland will give a series 
of six sermons on “Some of the Great 
Di ad of the Past Year; with Lessons 


from their Lives,” as follows: “Gen- 
eral Armstrong and Hampton Insti- 


tute: or the Educational Solution of 
the Negro Problem of the South.” 
“ Lucy Stone, andthe New Day coming 
to Woman.” “Gounod, the Great Mu- 
sical Compeser.” Illustrated by Selec- 
tions from his music. “ Elizabeth P. 
Peabody, and the Modern Kindergar- 
ten Movement in Education.” “ Pro- 
fe:sor Tyndall, and the Relation of 
Science to Religion.” “ Edwin Booth: 
or Religion and the Theater.” By re- 


quest Mrs. Sunderland will repeat on | 


Sunday evening, Jan. 14, the address 
which she gave at the World’s Parlia- 
ment of Religions on “The Value of a 
Comparative Study of Religions,” and 
on Suniay evening, Jan. ZI, her ad- 
dress in the Woman's Building of the 
World’s Fair, on “ The Influence of the 
Higher Education of Women upon Do- 
mestic Life.” 

Beginning with February Mr. Sun- 
derland will exchange five Sunday 
evenings with Rev. Lee S. McCollester, 
of Detroit, and Mr. MecColiester will re- 
peat here a series of splendidly illus- 
trated lectures on “The Abbeys and 
Cathedrals of Europe,” which he has 
given with great success in Detroit. 
They are: “Kirks and Abbeys of Scot- 
land.” “Churehes and Cathedrals of 
Ergland.” “ Cathedrals of the Rhine.” 
“Cathedrals of Florence, Milan and 
Venice.” “Cathedrals of Pisa and 
R me.” 

The program of the Ladies’ Union 


We earnestly | 


| rianism ?” 


Mrs. Pettee. 


' 


| tarians.” 
they thought of 


till May is asfollows: Jan. 24. 
tarianism in America To-day.” Mrs. 
Sunderland. “Sket.hes of recent and 
present Leaders.” Mr. Sunderland. 
Feb. 7. “Kise and History of Univer- 
salism.” Mrs. Barney. “ Universalism 
and Universalists To-Day.” Mrs Tay- 
lor. Feb, 21. “Origin and History of 
the Friend3.” Mrs. Coon. “The 
Friends To-day.” Mrs. Murry White. 
March 7. “Spiritualism as a liberal- 
izing force in Religion.” Mrs. Dan- 
forth. “Spiritualism philo:ophically 
explained.” Mrs. Fisk. March 21. 
“Unitarianism in the Non-Christian 
Religions. (1) In Judaism. Mrs. Wil- 
lis. (2) In Mohammedanism. Mrs. 
W. Whitlark. (3) In the Brahmo- 
somaj. Mrs. Finney. April 4. “The 
Rise and Present Condition of Liberal 
Orthodoxy.” Mrs.Jordan. “Can Lib- 
eral Orthodoxy do the work of Unita- 
"Mrs. Barney. April 18. 
“ Unitarianism in Relaticn to bkhiloso- 
phy and Science.” Mrs. Sunderland. 
“Unitarianism and VPhilanthropy.” 
May. 2, “ Unitarianism 
in Literature.” Dr. Lucinda M. Stone. 
“Duties and Responsibilities of Uni- 
Mrs. lL ease. 
The Students’ Bible Class is devoting 


“ Uni- 


the year to a Comparative Study of 


Our 
subjects |juntil June] are as 
The Lutheran Churet; 


| 


i 


’ 
‘ 
; 
; 


; 
' 


' 
| 


: 
| 
| 


| 


a ee ee 


' 
' 


| Union, 


Religious Denominations. The 
follows: 
The German 
and Dutch Reformed Churches; The 
Church of England; The Episcopal 
Chureh in Amer.ca; The Presbyterian 
Church; The Congregational Church ; 
The Baptist Church: The Methodist 
Chureh: The Universalist Chirch: 
The Unitarian Church: The Sweden- 
borgian Church, or Church of the New 
Jerusalem: The Friends’ or Cuaker 
Church; The Moravian, Disciples and 
Christian Union Churches; The Ad- 
ventist and Seventh Day Church; The 
Old Catholic Chureh; The Salvation 


Army; The Spititualist Movement; 
The Thecsophical Movement; ‘The 
Christian Science Movement: The 


Ethical Culture Movement; The Fu- 
ture of Religious Denominations and 
Movements. 

Sunday School meets at 12 m. in 
church parlors. Sewing School meets 
every Saturday aftern on from 2 till 4 
o’clock in basement of church. Unity 
Club Lecture Course, as far as an- 
nounced, is as follows: Jan. 22. Lec- 
ture. “A Trip through Northern 
Europe: Norway, Sweden and Rus ia.” 
Illustrated with Lantern Views. Rev. 
Lee S. MecColle:ter, Detroit. Jan. 29. 
Musical Concert. 
N. Bilbie, Ann Arbor. 
ture. Cardinal Newman. Rev. Fr. E. 
D. Kelly, Ann Arbor. Feb. 12. Paper. 
The Economic Evolution of Religious 
Ideas. P:of. John Dewey, U. of M. 
Unity Club Socials will be held as fol- 
lows: Jan. 15. Annual meeting, s0- 
cial and supper for church, Unity Club, 
etc. Feb. 26. Social. In charge of 
Misses Morley. Peckham and Childs. 
The King’s Daughters’ program is: 
Jan. 14. Paper. Biographical Sketch 
of Susan B. Anthony, and Sketch of 
her Work, Margaret Weideman. Feb. 
11. Paper. College Settlements. Win- 
ifred Crain. Thatof the Young Men’s 
Liberal Guild is: Jan. 19. Regular 
meeting. Feb.16. Social of Guild and 
King’s Daughters. Guild meetings 
held regularly once in four weeks, on 
Friday evening. | 


Feb. 5. Lec- 


On Monday evening, Jan. 15, was held 


the General Annual Meeting, Social 
and Supper of the Church, Ladies’ 
Unity Club, Young Men's 


In charge of Mr. E. - 
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Guild, King’s Daughters, Bible Class 
and Sunday School teachers and offi- 
cers. Supper at 6 o'clock. Twenty- 
five cents charged for benefit of Ladies’ 
Union. After supper, toasts, responses, 
music, etc. The Reading Room is well 
supplied with periodicals, is open on 
Sunday afternoons from 2 to 6, and is 
free toall. The Library is also free. 
Mr. and Mrs. Sunderland are at home 
to receive calls on Tuesday afternoons 
and evenings. 


Davenport, Iowa.—The church here 
had a very successful fair on the lidth 
and 15th of December, clearing over 
six hundred dollars. Mr. Judy ex- 
changed with Mr. Grumbine on a re- 
cent Sunday; and on the 14th of Jan- 
uary he filled Mr. Learned’s pulpit in 
St. Louis, to the acceptance of the people 
there. His own people, however, have 
no idea of giving him up, but are push- 
ing steadily on in their efforts to raise 
the money to build a church worthy of 
this flourishing society, whose Sunday 
school alone numbers two hundred and 
fifty. 


Decorah, Iowa.—Rev. B. A. Van 
Sluyters was ordained as minister of 
the Unitarian Church here on Tuesday 
evening, Jan 2, Mr. Judy, of Daven- 
port, preaching the ordination sermon, 
and Mr. Harvey, of Des Moines, and 
Mr. Perkins, of lowa City, assisting at 
the services. ‘The afternoon and even- 
ing of the day following the ordination 
there were meetings in which the vis- 
iting clergymen took part. 


Denver, Col.—A CHURCH WITHOUT 
A CREED.—This is the way one of our 
active churches seeks to lead in the 
way of practical efficiency : 

“ The First Unitarian Society” of Denver is 
a Church without a Creed. Its teachings are 
earnest and positive; but it recognizes the 
sanctity of individual convictions, and there- 
fore leaves each member of its family free to 
formulate his own belief. It insists upon free- 
dom in thought and in worship. it believes 
that rational men and women, while differing 
in thought, can unite in acommon apirit and 
purpose. it believes the time has come when 
all earnest and thoughtful persons in this city, 
who have outgrown the restrictions of a creed- 
al religion, who hold rational conceptions in 
ethics andin religion, and who are eager to 
establish better industrial. social, mor | and 
religious conditions of life, should unite in 
hearty fellowship and co-operation. The pur- 
pose of this Churchis, as far as possible, to 
bring all such persons within the shelter of a 
common home. which shall be a center of 
fn for individual culture and for public 


This Society owns a large and substantial 
building inthe heart of the city with rooms 
adapted for this work, built at a great cost of 
energy and money. It offers to donate this 
property to the honest thinkers and earnest 
workers of this city who arein harmony with 
this purpose, and who are willing to be one of 
a company to work for it. 

Do you believe inthe spirit and purpose of 
this Church thus defined. a Church devoted to 
highest thongbt and noblest service in this 
present moment of life? Will vou accept this 
offer, become one of its family, enter into the 
enjoyment and use ofits property. and work 
with it for Truth and for Wasnent vy? 

If so, please write your vame and address as 
indicated below. and return this to the minis- 
ter, N. A. Haskell, by the ushers of the church, 
by mail, or personally. 


A noble appeal. Let other churches 
who seek to give homes to the home- 
less truthseekers try somethiug like 
this. The above is printed on a slip 
for free distribution in the pews and 
elsewhere. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Nagarkar’s lec- 
tures here were agreatsuccess. Inspite 
of the low price, we have made about two 
hundred dollars for the Free Kinder- 
garten. The church was filied at each 
lecture by the best people of all de- 
nominations, all of whom were de- 


“soul benighted” has marked quite an , 
era, 


Ithaca, N. Y.—The social given by 
the Unitarian and Liberal students at 
Barnes Hall last evening was very in- 
teresting and enjoyable. About sixty 
attended, among them Professor and 
Mrs. Oliver. It was decided to call the 
organization the Liberal Unity League. 
The next social will probably be given 


tarian Church social. The League al- 
ready has a strong membership and 
bids fair to become the leading society 
of its kind in the University.—7/u 
(‘ornell Daily Sin. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The Unitarian 
society at Milwaukee is to be congratu- 
lated upon having one of the most per- 
fectly appointed and most beautiful 
churehes in this country,—and that 
absolutely free from debt. But what 
is more important than the complete- 
ness of the society’s material appoint- 
ments, and even more important, as it 
seems to us, than its freedom from 
debt, is the fact that the society is 
now interesting the young, having an 
active, reasonably large and growing 
Sunday school. In their successful 
cultivation of this branch of church 
work Mr. Secrist and his wife have 
done and are doing a great deal for 
the society. Its promise is a bright 
one, and if in the day of its prosperity 
it can keep in touch with the common 
people its future will be a useful one. 


Mukwonago, Wis. — The following 
item, which we take from the Liberal 
('o- Worker, may help to answer the 
question whether non-denominational 
Liberal church work is possible: 

The Liberal Church at this place Cceclines to 
to be either exciusively a Universalist or a 
Unitarian Church: but it insists on being both. 
It has never cultivated any of the sectarian 
notions and sentiments which, by whatever 
name christened, ultimately narrow the sym- 
pathies and efforts of an institution. It is a 
truly liberal people who there greet the 
preacher, ready for his best thought and his 
sincerest service for truth and righteousness. 
Whatever the label he wears, nobody is fright- 
ened. Is he a Universalist? All is satisfac- 
torv—if he is alive and progressive. Is hea 
Unitarian ? All is equally satisfactory—if he 
is reverent and earnest. Is he an JIndepend- 
ent? Itis well—if he is a thoughtful and sin- 
cere worker devoted to the moral and spirit- 
ual uplifting of mankind. The church at Muk- 
wonago is an organized and successful fact 
which contradicts the claims of some that 
Universalists and Unitarians cannot go 
along together as one people peacefully 
and profitably. It has thus gone its way 
for years, and is going now. Kev. Mrs. 
Olympia Brown- Willis is the present minister. 
A Sunday-school of unusual numbers and ac- 
tivity is a specially interesting feature. 

Moline, I1].—The First Unitarian So- 
ciety, of which Miss Hultin is minis- 
ter, has gotten out a pretty and rather 
unique Sunday calendar, giving with 
each date a sentence selected from 
among the utterances of the Parlia- 
ment of Religions,—the whole headed 
by three stanzas from Mr. Hosmer's 
Unitarian Congress hymn. 


New Bedford, Mass.—A most fitting 
tribute to Mr. Potter comes to us from 
this city. By a happy chance, he who 
had been the light-bringer to this 
church for sO many years preached 
a sermon on the “Sunshine of 
the Soul,” cnly the Sunday be- 
fore his sudden death. It was 
a beautiful picture of the light 
and gladness some men and women 
shed along their pathway—a delinea- 
tion of his own life, though wholly 
unconscious. And the Sunday follow- 
ing his death Rev. Paul Frothing- 
ham, his successor, preached “In the 


lighted. The advent here of this 


Shadow,” as he entitles it, a sermon 


j 
down town in conjunction with a Uni- 


would have 
| 
| 


touching with gentle and loving hands 
the loss they had met and reminding 
his people of the gentleness, simplicity, 
modest and devotion to truth of “the 
Saint,” and of his religion that was too 
great to be bound even by the limits of 
Christianity, so that “ because he had 
so much religion, people thought he 
had none.” And these two sermons— 
each of them so worthy and fitting 
have been printed in a little book 
called Sunshine and Shadow. It is far 
more appropriate than lavish eulogy 
een, and is what this sim- 
ple, modest man would not have ob- 
jected to. Itis a sunset gleam of his 
noble life. 


Perry, lowa.—This may still be called 


|a missionary point, we are not yet self- 


sustaining. We now have our first 
regular minister, Rev. H. D. Stevens. 
formerly of Alton and Menomonie, has 
been here for nearly a year, with good 
results and increasing interest. In ad- 
dition to his regular Sunday morning 
sermon, he has been giving Sunday 
evening discourses on Unitarian be- 
liefs, the World’s Parliament of Re- 
ligions, Mr. Jones’ new book “ The 
Chorus of Faith,” tthe current hard 
times, and other popular topics. He 
has just begun a series of ten sermons 
on evolution. The first one, delivered 
last Sunday evening, resulted in more 
than doubling our usual audience, and 
all were edified and pleased. Our Sun- 
day school is held at noon, with an at- 
tendance of twenty-five to forty. An 
Emerson class is reading and discuss- 
ing Emerson's essays. A magazine 
club is also to be started for the read- 
ing and discussion of the best in cur- 
rent literature. Mr. Stevens is also 
editing a half column in one of our 
loeal papers for the presentation of our 
views. We are also having a little 
course of lectures. Mr. Nagarkar was 
the first. We are at some disadvan- 
tage for we have to use an up-stairs 
hall that is used for other purposes 
during the week. With a church of 
our own much more might be accom- 
plished. 


Providence, R. I.—Bell Street 
Chapel: Sunday services, 3 p.m. All! 
seats free. There will be a series of 
discourses upon “ Human Growth,” il- 
lustrated along the lines of political, 
racial, educational, philanthropic. 
scientific and religious evolution. Jan. 
14, “The American Indian: His 
Wrongs, His Rights, and His Capaci- 
ties,” Miss Alice C. Fletcher; Jan. 2). 
“The Education of the Peop’e,” Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead, of Poston: Jan. 28. 
“Problems of Public Education,” Col. 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson, of 
Cambridge. Friday night meetings: 


Jan. 12, study of George, Eliot, “ Ko- 
mola.” Papers and reading. Jan. 1, 
free discussion. Subject, “Ought the 


New Tariff Bill to Pass?” Negative. 
Hon. Edwin C. Pierce. Jan. 26, study 


of George Eliot, “Romola.” Papers 
and reading. ”—-Christian Register. 


St. Cloud, Minn.—During the month 
of January Rev. C. J. Staples, of Unity 
Church, preaches on the following 
subects: The Conquest of Self, 
Credulity and Incredulity, Getting Up 
in the World, and a Religion of Magic. 
That on the Conquest of Self has been 
printed in pamphlet form. The Emer- 
son class meets Monday evening. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


A Nerve Food and Tonic; 
The most effective yet discovered. 
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for doubling the constituency of UNITY, thus 
extending the influence of its editor, multiply- 


ing the usefulness of the paper, hastening the 
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By arrangement with the several 
publishers, Unity Publishing Company 
is able to make the following offer for 
To any one who isa 
new subscriber either to one of the mag- 


azine; named below or to UNITY, that 


_truth-seeking, and high living prophets of all | 


draft, check on Chicago bank or registered let- | 


ter. 
cash, and are sent at remitter’s risk. 


RECEIPTS are acknowledged by change of 


date on address label, which indicates the time | 
If your | 


to which your subscription is paid. 


Postal notes are no more secure than | 
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confer upon us a favor by calling our atten- | 
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Jenness Miller Month 


A family journal devoted to phys- 
ical improvement and subjects 
of interest in the home. 


REGULAR SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 

BEEN $1.00 A YEAR, 
But a recent reduction and special ar- 
rangement with the publishers enables 
us to offer this magazine and UNITY 
one year, to NEW subscribers, for 


ONE DOLLAR. 


Take advantage of your only oppor- 
tunity to obtain these two journals at 
this reduced rate! If you are already 


# subscriber to UNiTy, invite your | 


friends to accept this offer, or obtain 
anew UNITY subscription for us and 


have the Jenness Miller Monthly sent 
either to your own address or that of | 


the new subscriber. Address the 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


The Coming Religion 


By THOMAS VAN NESS. 


ee 


“CLEAR, CONCISE, FORCIBLE— 
An eeentrabie presentenes of modern 
r 


thought.”—San Francisco Chronicle. 
16m0., pp. 228. $1.00. For sale by 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Cloth, 
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ages. 
To this end the undersigned solicits the co- 
operation of Pastors, Post-Office Workers, 


Study Classes, Unity Clubs, and all the forces 
the UNITY PUBLISHING Co., and should be by | 


that make for culture and for character every- 
where. To this end we desire to secure an 
agent in every town who will make a thorough 
canvass in every parish. 


In order to secure the co-operation of all of | 
our readers we make the following offer of 


PREMIUMS, to hold good as long as the sup- 
ply of stock holds out. 
In some cases the stock is limited. 


All the Available Publications of 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones (see advertise- 
ment), worth $3.00, and one new subscrip- 


oe, See ere 
THE START, Mr. Morse’s new art 


quarterly for young people, for one 
year, worth 30 cents, and one new 
cece 4h beesahadceecnn ee 


$1.25 


Seven Great Teachers of Re- 


ligion, by Ur. Jones, pamphlets, in 
neat case, worth 75 cents, and one 
new subscription...................... $1.25 


The Chorus of Faith, Selections 
from the addresses At the Parliament 


of Religions, edited by Mr. Jones, pa- 
per, ready about Dec, 15, worth 50 


cents, and one new subscription..... 


Glimpses of the World’s Fair, 
200 photographic reproductions, price 
50 cents, and one new subscription.. $1 25 


Either the “Addresses” or 
the “Impressions,” by Prince 
Wolkonskv, worth 50 cents, and one 
ET I. ns oc ncaenubessiebes 


Both of the above books and 


one new subscription................. 150 
Liberty and Life, by E. P. Pow- 

ell, worth 50 cents, and one new sub- 

I chat, gc eves scans chskevskceiaee $1.00 
Five or more new cash sub- 

seriptions, each................... $ .80 
Ten or more new cash sub- 

seriptions, each................... — oe 

Sample copies sent on application. Agents 


| wanted. Correspondence solicited. 


“THE WOMEN'S UPRISING, — 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


| 
| JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 
| 


A sermon suggested by the Woman’s Con- 


ed, with attractive cover. Will make a desira- 
ble Christmas gift, and a pleasant souvenir of 
| this memorable congress. 
| Ready by Dec. 17th. Orders received now. 
Single copies 10 cents. By the hundred, $6.00. 


PUBLISHED BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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‘Mozoomdar’s 


Book 


By PROoTAP 
193 pages 


The Oriental Christ. 
CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

The “idea” in this remarkable book may be 


best briefly stated by combining a saying of 
-Keshub Chunder Sen, the Brahmo leader, with 


a sentence or two from the author’s Introduc- 
tion: “Was not Jesus Christ an Asiatic? He 
and his disciples were Asiatics, and all the 


| agencies primarily employed for the propaga- 
| tion of the gospel were Asiatic. In fact, Chris- 
| tianity was founded and developed by Asiatics 


in Asia. 


. . » Yet the Christ that has been 
brought to us in India is an Englishman, with 
English manners and customs about him and 
with the temper and spirit of an Englishman 
in him. Hence it is that the Hindu people 
sbrink back. Go to the rising sun in 


| the Kast, not to the setting sun in the West, if 


you wish to see Christ in the plenitude of his 


| 
| 
| 


| bols. 


glory and in the fullness and freshness of the 
primitive dispensation. In England and Eu- 
rope we find apostolical Christianity almost 
pe there we find the life of Christ formu- 
ated into lifeless forms and antiquated sym- 
Look at this picture and that: 


‘this is the Christ of the East, and that of the 


West. When we speak of the Western Christ. 
we speak of the incarnation of oooges 'f form - 
alism, ethical and physical force. hen we 
speak of an Eastern Christ, we speak of the in- 
carnation of unbounded love and grace.” 


_ Thirteen Chapters, viz., The Bathing, Fast- 
ing, Praying, Teaching, Rebuking, Weeping, 
Pilgriming, Trusting, Healing. Feasting, Part- 


ing, Dying, and Reigning Christ. 
_ gress held in Chicago last May. Neatly print-| 


The existence of this book is aphenomenon: 
more than a curiosity ; and rich as anew, fresh 
and very suggestive study of the characterand 
person of Christ.—Christian Union. 


It is a stroke of genius. lt contains a whole 


| Unity Publishing Company. 


philosophy of Christianity. Jesus was an Ori- 
ental. Heis only to be rightly interpreted by 
the Oriental mind. This fascinating book comes 

s . revelation of essential Christianity.—The 
| Critic. 
| FOR SALE BY 


Do you want books? Send your order to| UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


| 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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UNITY 


January 25, 1894. 


Announcements 


THE FRATERNITY OF LIBERAL 
RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES IN 
CHICAGO. 


UNITY WILL BE GLAD TO PUBLISH, IN THIS 
COLUMN, SUNDAY ANNOUNCEMENTS, OR ANY 
OTHER NOTICE OF ACTIVITIES IN CONNECTION 
WITH ANY OF THESE SOCIETIES, FREE OF 
CHARGE. COPY MUST BE SENT TO UNITY OF- 
FICE NO LATER THAN TUESDAY MORNING OF 
EACH WEEK. 


The bracketed words in the list below indi- 
cate the special fellowship with which the so- 
cieties have been identified; but forall local, 
ethical and spiritual purposes the words are 

rowing less and less in importance, when used 
to differentiate the one from the other. The 
pastors and societies named below have a 
growing sense of community of work and in- 
terest, viz.: The liberation of the human 
mind from superstition and bigotry. the con- 
secration of the life that now is, and the enno- 
dling of our city, our country and the world. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH (Unitarian), corner Oak- 
wood boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 

CENTRAL CHURCH (Independent), Central 
Music Hall, corner of State and Randolph 
atreets. David Swing, Minister. 

CHURCH OF OUR FATHER (Universalist), 80 
Halilst et. L. J. Dinsmore, Minister. 

CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH (Unitarian), cor- 
ner of Michigan avenue and 23d street. W. W. 
Fenn, Minister. 

CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner Warren avenve and Robey street. W. 
H. Harris, Min e 

ENGLEWOOD UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, Stew- 
art avenue and 65th street. R. A. White, 
Minister. 

ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister. 

FRIEND'S SOCIETY, second floor of the Athe- 
neum Building, 13 Van Buren Street. John J. 
Cornell and others will speak. 

K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac 8S. Moses, Minig. 
ter. 

OAK PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist). R. 
F. Johonnot, Minister. 

PEOPLE'S CHURCH (Independent), McVicker’s 
Theater, Madison street, near State. H. W. 
Thomas, Minister. 

RYDER CHAPEL (Universalist). Sheridan ave- 
nue, Woodlawn. John 8S. Cantwell, Ministér. 

SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana ave- 
nue and 2ist street. E.G. Hirsch, Minister. 

ST. PAUL’S CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 2th street. A. J. Canfield, Min- 
ister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH. corner of Mon- 
roe and Lafilin streets. J. Vila Blake, Minis- 
ter. 


UNITY “HUBCH (Unitarian), corner of Dear- 
born avenue and Walton place. T. G. Milsted, 
Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner Wash- 
ington boulevard and Union Park. Joseph 
Stoltz, Minister. 


AT ALL SOULS CHURCH the pastor, JENKIN 
'.LOYD JONES, will preach at 11 a. m. on “ Paul 
on Mars Hill.” Sanday Schoo! ai 9.30 a. m. 
At 8 p. m. PROF. A. W. SMALL will lecture on 
“The New Social Motive. ” 


—— a oS 


SOCIETY FOR ETHICAL CULTURE.—The Ethical : 


Scbool meets Sundays at 10 o’clock, room 309 
Masonic Temple. Mr, M. M. MANGASARIAN 
will lecture at the Grand Opera House, Sun- 
(lay, at 1l a. m.,on “Ferdinand Lassalle, the 
Socialist.” 


Yi arly dvbs orrption 5Ochs { 
= 


You Shiver 


and say: ‘* I’m taking cold.” | 
But you shiver because your | 
system is weak and cannot 
resist outside influences. | 


Scott’s — 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Ojl 

and hypophosphites’ will 

clothe your bones with | 
solid flesh and build you | 
up so you won’t takecold | 
easily. Physicians, the world | 
over, endorse it. | 


Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. 


The New Bible and 
Its New Uses, | 


} 


By JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER, | 


Author of ‘Jesus Brought Back,” ‘'Prob- | 
lems in American Society,” Ete. 


All Druggists 


Multitudes of people to-day, both outside 
and inside the churches, are aware that the 
New Criticism, arisen in our age, has revealed 
a New Bible; and what they want to know, and 
in the simplest, most straightforward way, is 
this: What changes in out attitude toward 
the Bible are involved; and wh t new and 
wiser uses of it are made possible and neces- 
sary by these discoveries ¢? Mr. Crooker's pres- 
ent work succinctly answers this query. 

CONTENTS. | 

Introductions The New Bible; I. Errors in 
the Bible; Ll. What the Bible Claims for /tself; 
Tl, The Bible as Authority ; Appendix; Con- 
tradictions in the Gospels. 


Mr. Crooker has brought to his work much 
original thought, a thorough knowledge of his 
subject, considerable analytical skill, a fair 
degree of logic, and almost a mastery of the art 
of presentation —Brooklyn Standard- Union. 


He has been very successful, and his book is 
one expecially to be recommended to those who 
have lost their faith in the old Bible of tradi- 
tion and dogma. and need to be shown the sub- 
stantial worth of what criticism leaves un- 


Witawe GOI ES 


HEART-BEATS 


A Book of Medita'‘ions 


3 


PROTAP GHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 


With Portrait, and Biographical Sketch 
of the Author by Rev. Samuel 
J. Barrows. 


Cloth, Red Edges, 330 Pages, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


INSTRUMENTS “race” PHOTOGRAPHY! 


Amateur or Professional work, at moderate prices 
Address GEORGE WALE, MARKs New Jersey 


ST. LOUIS MACAZINE 


TO YOUR ADDRESS 


Two Years for $1. 


The regular price of the St. Louis Magazine ts $1.50 
& year, but in offering it to you at $1 for two years 
(which is less than cost) we hope to in that time get 
you so interested in our Monthly that you will con- 
tinue taking the Magazinealways. Thelossto usin 
sending it to you two years for $1 we consider as so 
much money spent in advertising our Magazine and 
creating a Yee and enormously increased cir- 
culation. Hence ifthe monthly visits ot the St. Louis 
Magazine to your — for two years are made, we 
flatter ourselves you will become a permanent su b- 
scriber. Send along your dollar and receive the dt. 
Louis Magazine ior twofu'l years. If youdesirea 
latesamplecopy,send 10c for oze and also receive an 


ALUMINUM SOUVENIR CHARM 
with Lord’s Prayer coined in smallest characters. 


ST. LOUIS MAGAZIN : 2819 OLIVE ST., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


If You Want Work 


that is pleasant and profitable, send us your 
address immediately. We teach men and 
women how to earn from $% per day to $3,000 
per year without having had previous experi- 
ence, and furnish the employment at which 
they can make that amount, Capital unneces- 
sary. Atrial will cost you nothing. Write to- 
day, and address 


E. C. ALLEN & CO., 


ening.— The New World. 
286 Pages. Cloth, 81.00. 


FOR SALE BY 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


THE NEW NATION 


Edited by EDWARD BELLAMY, 
author of ‘Looking Backward.” 


THe NEW NATION is devoted to the 
interests of Nationalism. The industrial 
system of a nation, as well as its political 
system, ought to be a covernment of the 
people, by the people, for the people. 


WEEKLY — $1.00 PER YEAR.~@ 


People’s Party News from all sections 
of the country. Address, 
THE NEW NATION, 
13 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


owder Point School, Duxbury, Mass. Am- 
ple grounds on Plymouth Bay. Individual 


: CHICAGO | 


teaching. Laboratories. 50 boys. F. B. KNAPP. 


harmed of literary value and spiritual quick- | 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


THE NEW NATION gives the best digest of | 


Box 1001. Augusta. Maine. 


‘The Martyrs of the Liberal Faith, 


By M. M. MANGASARIAN, 


Lecturer of the Chicago Ethical Society. 


PRICK 10 CENTS. 


| For Sale by the UNITY PUBLISHING CQ@., 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 


$0 50 Buythe Oxford Improved SINGER Sew- 
4 ’ ing Machine, with a complete set of at- 
 tachments and guaranteed for 10 years. Bhipped any- 
= where on 3) aays’trial. No tn ad- 
vance. 75.000 now in use. World’s Fair Medal awarded. 
Buy from factory, save dealers’ and — t 
A Write to-lay for our LARGE FREE CAT 


UE 
Oxford Mfg. Co., 352 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IL 


is abuut the usual figure. The demand for this work ex- 
ceeds the supply. Enterprising girls will learn the pro- 
fession before the crowd rushes in. INFORMA 
TION FOR NURSES, by Martin W. Curran of 
the Bellevue Hospital, gives everything a girl need rea: 
to make her a complete assistant to a doctor—practice 
willdothe rest. It isa book that should be in every 
home—no mother can afford to be ignorant of what 1¢ 
tells.. $1.75 postpaid: circular free. Agents wanted. 
Charies H. Kerr & Company, Publishers, Chicago. 


| $20 per week to a Trained Nurse 


